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NOTICE. . 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, 

Sembrich, Clara Morris, 

Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, 

Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, 

Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke, Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, May Fielding, Ws oi Sherwood, 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagn 

Kellogg, Clara L. Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Salvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T, Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant. Campanini, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 

Mario-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 

Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Pelmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Cappa. 

Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, Montegriffo. 
Fursch-Madi,—a, Del Puente Mrs, Helen Ames, 

Catherine Lewis, oseffy, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan. fme. Julia Rive-King. Emil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelma no 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d’Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken. William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason. Ferranti. 

Charles M, Schmitz. Ferdinand von Hiller. ohannes Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmann. fleyerbeer. 

Franz Lachner, Julius Rietz. Moritz Moszkowski. 
Heinrich Marschner. Max Heinrich. Anna Louise Tanner. 
Frederick Lax E. A, Lefebre. Filoteo Greco. 
Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck. 
William Courtney, Anton Udvardi, Fannie Hirsch. 

Josef Staudigl. Alcuin Blum. Michael Banner. 
Lulu Veling. Joseph Koegel Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy. F. W. Riesberg. 
Calixa Lavallee. Carlyle Petersilea. Emmons Hanlin. 
Clarence Eddy. Carl Retter, Otto Sutro. 

Franz Abt. George Gemiinder. Carl Faelten. 

Fannie Bloomfield, — Liebling. Belle Cole. 

5. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt. Carl Millicker. 

J. O. Von Prochazka. W. Edward Heimendah!, Lowell Mason. 
Edvard Grieg, Mme. Clemelli. Georges Bizet, 
Eugene D’ Albert, W. Waugh Lauder. John A. Broekhoven. 
Lili Lehmann, Hans von Biilow. Edgar H. Sherwood. 
William Candidus. Clara Schumann, Ponchielli. 

Franz Rummel. Joachim. Edith Edwards. 
Blanche Stone-Barton, Samuel S. Sanford, Pauline L’ Allemand. 
Thomas Ryan Franz Liszt. Verdi. 

Achille Errani. Christine Dossert, Hummel Monument. 
King Sudwig IT. 


William Mason, 
P. S. -_re 
Neupe 

Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 





CABLEGRAM received Sunday states that 
A Franz Liszt is not 4s ill as the despatches of last 
week indicated. He is somewhat prostrated, but ex- 
pects to visit Bayreuth next month and attend some of 


on 


the performances. 


F Signor Chatterton-Perugini, who sang at Wallack’s 
in the “ Crowing Hen,” and who has, thanks to fate, 
been succeeded by Wilke, would abolish, if he could, the 
unnatural tremolo that afflicts his voice, he might be 
able to sing sufficiently well to satisfy even non-musical 
folks. His enunciation is very much impeded by the 
unnecessary and unpleasant French tremolo. However, 
he is more intelligible on the stage than Carleton, and 
not as stiff or ungraceful as the latter. 


F what possible trustworthiness and consequent im- 
() portance the long interviews that appeared in the 
New York Hera/d regarding the death of King Ludwig 
of Bavaria can have been, may be judged more ade- 
quately when it is brought to the reader’s knowledge that 
the Hon. Siegismund Kaufmann, with whom the Herald 
local reporter professed to have had a long interview in 
this city, and whose ideas are printed in full, has been 
for the last year or so quietly living in —— Berlin. 


O corporation has ever been more rough on the pro- 
N fession than the West Shore Railroad Company, 
They say on a placard displayed in their fine new ferry- 
boats crossing the North River at Forty-second street, 
“ Musicians, peddlers and beggars not allowed on these 
boats.” Pretty bad for the musicians! They will have 
to learn to swim across, or they will have to wait until 
the English language shall give two equivalents for the 
words mustker and muszkant before they will havea right 
to travel on the West Shore Road, 


N account of the remarkable success which Madame 
‘\0 Patti and Signor Nicolini have attained in the Eu- 
ropean cities in which they have at various times had 
the felicity and facility to become married, Manager 
Abbey has secured the services of Madame Patti, who 
will arrive in this country during the fall, and repeat the 
ceremony, with usual adjuncts, in all the large cities of 
the Union, at from $1,500 to $3,000 a night, with the ex- 
ception of Indianapolis, where no such figures will be 
paid, as the Patti wedding is no longer a novelty in that 
town. 


CABLEGRAM to the Boston Hera/d, of June 25, 
which gives a description of a Patti concert at 
Buckingham Palace, contains the following intensely 
important information : 
The Princess of Wales wore a black ottoman silk tulle, richly trimmed 


with jet embroidery and corsage to correspond. The Princess of Wales 


wore a black satin merveilleux and tulle corsage of black satin merveilleux, 
trimmed with tulle, and a jet spar jupe, entirely of black satin tulle, over a 
faille in draperies and plisses edged with satin merveilleux. 

The performance would no doubt have been a dread- 
ful bore had her highness worn a tulle corsage of black 
silk merveilleux, but as it was a tulle corsage of black 
satin merveilleux, the success of this musical entertain- 
ment was assured beforehand. 

- - 

MUSICAL paper devoted to chorus singing-called 
A Der Chorgesang, and published in Leipsic, Ger- 
many, says in a late number that Miss Marianna Brandt 
will cross the Atlantic too often this year, as she leaves 
for the Milwaukee Singing Festival and returns to Ger- 
many, whence she will again cross the ocean in Octo- 
ber in time to be here at the opening of the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The Chorgesang then adds: 
“Would it not be more advantageous to remain with 
Brother Jonathan altogether? The money thus saved 
which is expended in traveling would come in very handy 
to assist a poor singing society inGermany.” That may 
be true, but as Miss Brandt earns her money she alone 
is entitled to decide how to dispose of it, and she may be 
an exceptional musical artist in having some poor re- 
latives, and consequently they must be visited and looked 
out for. 

HE director of the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr 

Edmund C. Stanton, returned from Europe on the 
Werra on Friday night. His negotiations with some of 
the artists were not concluded. Frau Andressen is not 
coming, the engagement of Herr Gritzinger is not a 
fatt accompl?, and Frau Schroeder-Hanfstaengel will re- 
main in Europe. The tenors are Herr Zobel, of Wies- 
baden; Herr Alvary and Herr Mayer. Mr. Stanton 
states that he has in view the engagement of one of the 
leading German tenors, but he refuses at present to di- 
vulge his name. Among soprano engagements we may 
mention Fraulein Foerstner, of Stuttgart; Fraulein 
Franconi, of Augsburg, and Fraulein Betler, a pupil of 
the Vienna Conservatory. The list of baritones contains 





among other names those of Herr Basch, of Dresden, 
and Herr Von Milde, of Weimar. Max Heinrich is also 
engaged, Mr. Heinrich is an excellent vocalist, but has 





given no evidence of histrionic ability. Herr Sieglitz, 
a basso, from Dresden, is also on the list. 

Mr. Stanton promises among new productions Wag- 
ner’s “ Siegfried,” Goldmark’s “ Merlin,” Briill’s “ Gold- 
en Cross,” and Helmsberger’s opera and ballet, “ Fata 
Morgana.” 


ULLY recognizing the vast musical importance of the 

coming Bayreuth stage festival performances, which, 
for aught that is now known, may be the last ones for 
some time to come, to be given at the place and in the 
manner designed by the master, THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
with its usual enterprise in these matters, has concluded 
to be represented by one of its editors on this occasion. 
Mr. Otto Floersheim consequently left on last Saturday 
for Germany and will be present at the first two of 
each of the “ Parsifal” and “Tristan und Isolde” per- 
formances, which will take place during the week from 
July 23 to July 30. He will meet there Mr. H. E. Kreh- 
biel, of the New York 7rzbune; Mr. Henry T. Finck, of 
the Evening Post, and Mr, Edgar J. Levey, of the Com- 
merctal Advertiser. 


HE Bayreuth performances will not be postponed on 
account of the sad death of King Ludwig of Bava- 
ria, The first performance of ‘ Parsifal” will, as hereto- 
fore announced, take place on July 23. The difficulties 
about procuring the necessary artists, most of which 
had been caused through the inimical position the Vien- 
na Court Opera management had assumed toward the 
Bayreuth undertaking, have been overcome. The fol- 
lowing is the list of artists who will sing: Vogl and 
Winkelmann will alternate as Parszfa/, Materna and 
Malten as Kundry, Fuchs and Plank as A7vingsor, Siehr, 
Wiegand and Fischer as Gurnemanz. Tristan will be in- 
terpreted by Niemann, Vogl and Winkelmann succes- 
sively; King Marke by Wiegand, Fuchs and Plank; 
Isolde by Materna, Malten and Sucher; Brangdne by 
Koppmeyer and Lugé, and Betz will sing Ayurvenal. 
Anton Seidl will conduct all of the “ Parsifal,” and Felix 
Mottl all of the “ Tristan und Isolde” performances, 


T may seem strange to a rational being, but it is true 
nevertheless, that that conglomeration of nonsense, 
musical and otherwise, ‘‘ The Little Tycoon,” reached 
last Wednesday its one hundredth performance in New 
York. At sucha period of the continued run of this 
idiotic production the following lines from the gifted 
pen of “‘Nym Crinkle” appear very appropriate and we 
give them to our readers with the assurance that they 
reflect our own sentiments in the matter : 


There is a great deal of what is called popular music that is 
simply wearisome. There is much that creates passing won- 
der by its tinkling puerility, and there are here and there ditties 
stretching over an hour and a-half that can be characterized by 
no other phrase than measured but meaningless rhythm—mere 
drum-taps labeled ‘‘ comic opera.” 

But there is « still lower depth of popular stuff that maddens 
honesty and infuriates intelligence. Its latest name is ‘‘ The 
Little Tycoon.” Even an idiot can be honest, but it takes a 
man like the composer of this accordeon twaddle to be both 
idiotic and dishonest. Rubbish is bad enough when it is new, 
but what are we to think of Mr. Willard Spencer, who pur- 
loins even his rubbishand selects the oldest? I don't ask any- 
body to undergo ‘‘ The Little Tycoon” to prove this. But I 
ask you to take my word for it. Mr. Spencer lifts the whole 
of that minstrel song known as ‘‘ Down where the sugar-cane 
without even changing the key and calls it ‘‘ The 
Valet’s Song.”” He filches from threadbare sources, snatches 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette” and hangs on 
the skirts of ‘‘ Evangeline” and Stephen Foster. 

Then he echoes in his libretto as much"of the ‘‘ Mikado” as 
he can, and we are presented with the astounding newspaper 
statement that Gilbert and Sullivan stole their idea from this 
dust-bin. 

Perhaps you will think all this very strange. Well, 
there is something stranger still. The opera is successful. 
vant-girls and car-drivers pronounce it far superior to the 
‘* Mikado.” They titter through the whole performance and 
the more flagrant the steal the oftener they redemand it. 

I have seen a great many musical monstrosities in this city, 
but I never saw or heard anything that for condign effrontery 
and griddling imbecility so assaulted the tympanum and the 
intelligence conjointly. 

As a musical curiosity, crowned with success, ‘‘ The Little 
is well worth the study of any student in morbid 
NyM CRINKLE. 
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musical anatomy. 





There is a project on foot to form an Illinois M. T. N. 
A. on the plan of the National Association, There has already been 
held two meetings, the last one of which took place on Wednes- 


day evening, June 23, at Kimball Hall, Chicago, when the fol- 


lowing officers were elected : Chairman, H. S. Perkins; secretary, 
Frederic Grant Gleason ; executive committee, Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 
Emil Liebling and E, DeCampi. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WACNER’S MUSIC DRAMAS.* 
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By Gustav KopspF. 


(CONTINUED.) 
HE serpent vanishes and A/éer7ch reappears. When 
Loge doubts if A/berich can transform himself into 
something very small, the Nibelung changes into a toad. 
Now is Zoge’s chance. He calls to Wotan to set his foot 


onthetoad. As Wotan does so, Loge puts his hand to its 


head and seizes the Tarnhelm. A/berich is seen writh- 
ing under Wotan’s foot. Loge binds Alberich ; both seize 
him, drag him to the shaft from which they descended 
and disappear ascending. The scene now changes in the 
reverse direction to that in which it changed when Wo- 
tan and Loge were descending to Nibelheim. The or- 
chestra accompanies the change of scene. The Ring 
Motive dies away from crashing fortissimo to piano, to 
be. succeeded by the dark Motive of Renunciation, 
Then is heard the clangor of the Nibelung smithies, and 
amid it the Motive of Flight in its broadly-expanded 
form. The Giant, Walhalla, Loge and Servitude Mo- 
tives follow the last with crushing force as Wotan and 
Loge emerge from the cleft, dragging the pinioned 
Alberich with them. His lease of power was brief. He 
is again in a condition of servitude. 
SCENE IV. 

A pale mist still veils the prospect as at the end of 
the second scene. Loge and Wotan place Alberich on 
the ground and Loge dances around the pinioned 
Nibelung, mockingly snapping his fingers at the prisoner. 
Wotan joins Loge in his mockery of Adberich. 
Nibelung asks what he must give for his freedom. 


“Your hoard and your glittering gold,” is Wofan’s | 
Alberich assents to the ransom and Lage frees | 


answer. 
the gnome’s right hand, A/berich raises the ring to his 


lips and murmurs a secret behest. The 


Motive is heard, combined at first with the Motive of | 


the Rising Hoard, then with the Motive of Servitude 
and later with both. This combination of the three. 
Motives will be found on page 165, line 2, 


Motive of Servitude being played in the right hand, the | 


‘other two in the left. These three Motives continue prom- 
inent as long as the Nibelungs emerge from the cleft and 
iheap up the hoard. Then, as A/berich stretches out the 
Ring toward them, they rush in terror toward the cleft, 
into which they disappear. A/berzch now asks for his 
freedom, but Loge throws the Tarnhelmet on to the 
Wotan further demands that A/erich also give 


heap. 
At these words dismay and terror are de- 


up the ring. 
picted on Alberich's face. 
ring, but in vain. Wotan tears it from the gnome’s finger 


Then A/serich, impelled by hate and rage, curses the | 


ting. The MOTIVE OF THE CURSE is as follows: 
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‘To it should be added the syncopated measures ex- 
pressive of the threatening and ever-active NIBELUNGS’ 
HATE: 
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Amid the heavy thuds of the Motive 
tude Alberich vanishes in the cleft. 


The mist begins to rise. It grows lighter. The Giant 


Motive and the Motive of Eternal Youth are heard, for | 


the Giants are approaching with /reza. Donner, Froh 
and Fricka hasten to greet Wotan. Fasolt and Fafner 
enter with /veza, It has grown clear, except that the 
mist still hides the distant castle. Fvreza’s 


seems to have restored youth to the Gods. While the 


Motive of the Giant Compact resounds, Faso/t asks for | 


the ransom for Fre¢za. Wotan points to the hoard. 
With staves the Giants measure off a space of the 
‘height and breadth of /reza. That space must be filled 
cout with treasure. 


Logeand Froh pile up the hoard, but the Giants are | 


not satisfied even when the Tarnhelmet has been added. 
They wish also the ring to fill out a crevice. Woéan 
‘turns in anger away from them. 
mers in the rocky cleft to the right, and through it Erda 
rises to half her height. She warns Wofav against re- 
taining possession of the ring. The Motives prominent 


during the action preceding the appearance of Erda will 


be readily recognized. They are the Giant Compact 
Motive combined with the Nibelung motive (the latter 
combined with the Giant Motive and Motive of the 
Hoard) and the Ring Motive, which breaks in upon the 
action with tragic force as Wotan refuses to give up the 


*Copyrighted 1886, by Gustav Kobbé, 


The | 


Nibelung | 


last bar; the | 


He had hoped to save the | 


of Servi- | 


presence | 


A bluish light glim- | 


ring to the Giants. The ERDA MOTIVE bears a strong 
resemblance to the Rhine Motive: 
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The syncopated notes of the Nibelungs’ malevolence, 
so threateningly indicative of the harm which A4berich 
is plotting, are also heard in -rda’s warning (page 193, 
|line 4). Wotan, heeding her words, throws the ring 
upon the hoard. The Giants release /reza, who rushes 
joyfully toward the Gods. Here the Freia Motive, com- 
bined with the Flight Motive, now no longer agitated but 
| joyful rings out gleefully. Soon these Motives are inter- 
rupted by the Giant and Nibelung motives. There being 
added to these later the Motive of the Nibelungs’ Hate 
and the Ring Motive. Aderich’s curse is already 
beginning its dread work. The Giants dispute over the 
spoils, their dispute waxes to strife, and at last Fa/faer 
slays Faso/t and snatches the ring from the dying Giant. 
As the Gods gaze horror-stricken upon the scene, the 
Curse Motive resounds with crushing force (page 200, 
line 3). Lege congratulates Wotan that he should have 
given up the curse-laden ring. His words are accom- 
panied by the Motive of the Nibelungs’ Hate. Yet 
even Fricka's caresses, as she asks Wotan to lead her 
into Walhalla, cannot divert the mind from 
dark thoughts, and the Curse Motive accompanies his 
gloomy, curse-haunted reflections. 

Donner ascends to the top of a lofty rock. He gath- 
ers the mists “out him until he is enveloped by a black 
cloud. He .-»: his hammer. There flash of 
lightning, a crash of thunder, and lo! the cloud vanishes, 
A rainbow bridge spans the valley to Walhalla, which is 
illumined by the setting sun. The DONNER MOTIVE is 


| as follows: 





God's 


is a 
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| Wotan eloquently greets Walhalla, and then, taking 


= 


| Fricka by the hand, leads the procession of the Gods 
| into the castle. 

The music of this scene is of wondrous eloquence and 
| beauty. Six harps are added to the ordinary orchestral 
instruments, and as the variegated bridge is seen their 
| arpeggios shimmer like the colors of the rainbow around 
| the broad, majestic RAINBOW MOTIVE: 
et t—4- re 


_—— <f* 
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Then the stately Walhalla Motive resounds as the 
| Gods gaze, lost in admiration, at the Walhalla. It gives 
| way to the Ring Motive as Wotan speaks of the day's 
ills; and then as he is inspired by the idea of begetting 
|a race of demi-gods to conquer the Nibelungs, there is 
| heard for the first time the SWORD MOTIVE: 


sos 


But the cunning Zoge knows that the cures must do 
| its work, even if not until the distant future; and hence 
| as he remains in the foreground looking after the Gods, 
| the Loge and Ring Motives are heard. 

The cries of the Rhinedaughters greet Wotan. They 
beg him to restore the ring to them. But Wotan is 
| deaf to their entreaties. He preferred to give the ring 
to the Giants rather than forfeit Freda. 
The Walhalla Motive swells to a majestic climax and 
Amid shimmering arpeggios 
The Gods have attained 


> 
.. 
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| the Gods enter the castle. 
the Rainbow Motive resounds. 
the height of their glory—but the Nibelung’s curse is 
still potent, and it will bring woe upon all who have 
| possessed or will possess the ring until it is restored 
to the Rhinedaughters. Faso/t was only the first victim 
of Alberich’s curse. 
THE VALKYR. 

Wotan's enjoyment of Walhalla was destined to be 
| Short-lived. Filled with dismay by the death of Fasolt 
| in the combat of the giants for the accursed Ring, and 
| impelled by a dread presentiment that the force of the 
curse would be visited upon the gods, he descended 
from Walhalla to the abode of the all-wise woman, Erda. 
| We must assume that matrimonial obligations were not 
| strictly enforced among the gods. It may have been 
| inferred, from /rzcka’s anxiety to have Walhalla built in 
| order to induce Wo/an to lead a more domestic life, that 
the chief god was an old offender against the marriage 
| vow, for though /rzcka was the guardian goddess of 
| connubial virtue, she does not Seem to have been able 
| to hold her spouse in check. To say the least, the chief 

god was very promiscuous in his attentions to the 
| Getter sex. Thus his visit to Eyda was not entirely 
: unremunerative, for, while he could not obtain from her 
a forecast of the future of the gods, she bore him nine 
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daughters. These were the Valkyrs, headed by Srinn- 
hilde—the wild horsewomen of the air, who on winged 
steeds bore the dead heroes to Walhalla, the warrior’s 
heaven. With the aid of the Valkyrs and the heroes 
they gathered to Walhalla, Wotan hoped to repel any 
assault upon his castle by the enemies of the gods. 

But though the host of heroes grew to a goodly num- 
ber, the terror of A/berich’s curse still haunted the chief 
of the gods. He might have freed himself from it had 
he returned the Ring and Helmet made of Rhinegold to 
the Rhinedaughters, from whom A@eric filched it; but 
in his desire to persuade the giants to relinquish Freza, 
whom he had promised to them as a reward for building 
Walhalla, he, having wrested the Ring from Adberich, 
gave it to the giants instead of returning it to the Rhine- 
daughters. He saw the giants contending for the pos- 
session of the ring and saw Faso/t slain—the first victim 
of Alberich’s curse. He knows that the giant Fa/ner, 
having assumed the shape of a huge serpent, now guards 
the Niebelung treasure, which includes the Ring and 
the Tarnhelmet, in a cave in the heart of a dense forest. 
How shall the Rhinegold be restored to the Rhine- 
daughters ? 

Wotan hopes that this may be consummated by a hu- 
man hero who, free from the lust for power which ob- 
tains among the gods, would, with a sword of Wotan's 
own forging, slay Fa/ner, gain possession of the Rhine- 
gold and restore it to its rightful owners, thus righting 
Wotan's guilty act and freeing the gods from the curse, 
To accomplish this Wo¢an, in human guise as Wilse* be- 
gets in wedlock with a woman the twins Szegmund and 
Sieg linde. How the curse of Adberich is visited upon 
these is related in “ The Valkyr.” 

The dramatis persone in “ The Valkyr” are Brannhilde 
and her eight sister valkyrs ; Frécka, Steglinde, Stegmund, 
Hunding (the husband of Szeg/inde), and Wotan. The ac- 
tion begins after the marriage of Szeglinde to Hunding, 
The earlier events in the lives of the two Wilsings we 
learn of in the narratives of Séegmund and Wotan re- 
spectively in the first and second acts of “ The Valkyr.” 
Of course, the Wilsings are in ignorance of the divinity 
of their father. They know him only as Wilse. 

Act 

The introduction to “ The Valkyr”’ is very different in 
character from that to “The Rhinegold.” In that the 
Rhine flowing peacefully toward the sea and the inno- 
cent gambols of the Rhinedaughters were musically 
depicted. But “The Valkyr” opens in storm and stress. 
It is as though the peace and happiness of the first 
scene of the cycle had vanished from the earth with 
Alberich's abjuration of love, his theft of the gold and 
Wotan's equally treacherous crime. This vorspiel is a 
masterly representation in tone of a storm gathering for 

There is majestic force in 
are unloosed. The wind 
Lightning flashes in jagged 
There is a crash of 


its last infuriated onslaught. 
its climax. The 
sweeps through the forest. 
streaks across the black heavens. 
thunder and the storm has spent its force. 

Two leading motives are employed in this introduc- 
They are the STORM MOTIVE and the DONNER 
The SToRM MOTIVE (page I, line 1) 


elements 


tion. 
MOTIVE (No. 24). 
is as follows: 
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These themes are as elementary as that of the Fifth 
Symphony. From the theme of that symphony Beet- 
hoven developed a work which by many is considered his 
grandest. Similarly Wagner has composed, with the 
use of only the two motives named, the most stupen- 
dous storm music we have—not even excepting the 
storm of the Eroica. I call the attention of those who 
still labor under the error that Wagner's methods are 
obscure and involved to the vorspiel to “The Valkyr.” 
In the early portion of this vorspiel only the string 
Gradually the instrumentation 
With the climax we have a tre- 


instruments are used. 
grows more powerful. 
mendous ff on the contra tuba and two tympani, fol- 
lowed by the crash of the Donner Motive on the wind 


instruments. 


It is said that Queen Victoria loves to sit at her window 
in Balmoral Castle and listen to the strains of the bagpipes. If 
the Queen were to come to this country she would miss the loud- 
squalling bagpipes, but a visit to a saw-filing factory would soon 
remind her of her dear old home.—Norristown Herald, 

To play Mendelssohn properly, one ought to play, say, 
Mozart before. All tendency toward a sentimental reading, even 
in certain melodic passages peculiar to him and of frequent occur- 
rence in his work, should be abandoned. Let such passages be 
performed strictly and simply in time, with a full, even touch, and 
they will certainly be found to have more charm and more distinc- 
tion played in this way than in agitated passionate rubato. Men- 
delssohn insisted above all things upon a rigid observance of time. 


— Bilow. 
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PERSONALS. 


~~. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY.—Peter Tschaikowsky, the great Rus- 
sian composer, has gone to Paris, where he intends giving several 
concerts, the programs of which are to contain his principal or- 
chestral works. 


NILSSON.—We have had a narrow escape, but luckily 
it is now reported that Mme. Christine Nilsson has abandoned 
her projected American tour. Instead, she will tonr with Mr. 
Maurice Strakosch through Russia, Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
Spain and France next winter. At the Crystal Palace, London, 
on Saturday, June 19, Mme. Christine Nilsson gave a concert, for 
which Mme. Trebelli and Héléne Crosmond, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Foli were engaged as assistance. 


MAPLESON.— After his arrival in England J. H. Mapleson 
went to giving concerts at the Liverpool Exhibition with his 
troupe. Mr. Mapleson is in no hurry to arrange about any opera 
season in London until the political situation is determined. A 
dissolution might cause the season to collapse, and Her Majesty’s 
Colonel (who perhaps receives the ‘‘ correct tip” from the most 
exalted source) will probably find it more profitable to spend his 
money upon gunpowder with the Tower Hamlets Volunteers than 
upon the violet powder for an operatic company. 

PATTI, GALASSI, SCALCHI.—Henry E, Abbey has secured 
Signor and Mme. Galassi, and Mme. Scalchi to support Patti in 
her concert tour through the United States next season. The 
tour is to extend to California and Mexico. Patti sings in the 
name of Mme. Patti-Nicolini, and will appear in operatic costume. 


LiszT.—Liszt’s literary gifts are remarkable for a musician 
of his thoroughness, but we must not expect to meet with master- 
pieces in his writings. The most poetic of all that Liszt has 
written is his description of;Raphael’s Saint Cecilia, in his letter to 
d’Ortigues. It is filled with a reflex action, and only an artist of 
his greatness could understand this painting as he did. In his 
grasping of foreign nature in art and in the world he was the 
same infallible reader that he was before a score. ‘“ All that was 
wanting,” as Mendelssohn once wittily remarked, “ was that he 
should have read prima vista by heart.” The aged musician, 
who, according to last week’s cable reports, was said to be 
seriously, if not fatallly, ill, is now slowly improving. 


GIULIA VALDA.—The London Figaro gives the following 
account of the début of our countrywoman, Giulia Valda, é 
Wheelock, of Boston: ‘The only event of any special impor- 
tance at Covent Garden was the début on Saturday, in the part 
of the page Oscar in ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,’ of the American 
soprano, Miss Giulia Valda. It is an open secret (and it is, in- 
deed, duly narrated in a parchment-covered pamphlet, which is 
‘not in any manner intended to prejudice in her favor either the 
impresario or the critic’) that the lady is the daughter of Mr. 
Wheelock, of Boston, United States, and is the wife of Mr. 
Ewen Somerled Cameron, of Barcaldine, Argyllshire, who is a 
gentleman of wealth, and himself rents a grand tier box at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Miss Valda is therefore placed above the 
necessity of earning her living by her voice, and the sole reason 
for her appearance on the stage is her devotion to the art of which 
she is so passionately fond. Nobody would, of course, attempt 
to judge the histrionic capabilities of the new-comer from her 
appearance in one of Verdi's silliest operas. She is, however, 
manifestly a finished vocalist, having studied under the protection 
of her uncle, the Hon. W. B. Merrill, at Milan, in Lamperti’s 
class in 1877-8, and having since 1879 appeared on various oper- 
atic stages in Italy and France. Her voice is apparently a light 
soprano, and it is said to extend to E in alt. Her parts include 
Guida, Aida, Elsa, and her repertory likewise comprises ‘ II 
Guarany, ‘ Preciosa,’ ‘Ruy Blas’ and ‘Ernani.’ On Tuesday 
she essayed Leonora in ‘ I] Trovatore,’ I understand with success.” 

BRAMBACH’S “ ARIADNE.”—The new opera by Joseph 
Brambach, who is the composer of ‘‘ Columbus,” the festival 
hymn which will be sung at the Milwaukee Musical Festival, and 
for which he received the one thousand dollar Plankinton prize, 
will soon be published. 

GENERAL CONCERT BUREAU.—Messrs. Klein and Otto 
Lessmann have opened in Berlin (Charlottenburg) a general con- 
cert bureau, in the office of which Lessmann’s Ad/gemeine Musik 
Zeitung will be published hereafter. 

ARTHUR MEES.—Arthur Mees, who recently laid down 
his baton as chorus-master of the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus, 
has concluded to make New York his future home. We welcome 
the arrival of such eminently fit men and good musicians as 
Arthur Mees and Michael Brandt, who are most valuable addi- 
tions to our musical life. 

THE SUN’S REVIEWER ON LILLIE’S STORY.—The book 
reviewer of the New York Sum has let out his mind as follows : 

**Lucy C. Lillie’s ‘ Story of Music and Musicians for Young 
Readers’ (l{arpers) is admirably adapted, in point of style, for 
The 
music and musicians noticed by the author are almost exclusively 
German, and she has not a word to say about Italy or France. 
Several pages are allotted to Henry Purcell, but not a line to 


the class for whom it was written, but is very incomplete. 


Rossini, Meyerbeer, or Auber. Ina sketch of Mozart, cover- 
ing a dozen pages, his ‘Don Giovanni’ and * Nozze di Figaro” 
are not even mentioned. Her description of musical terms and 
phraseology and of the various forms of musical composition is 
very lucid.” 

A MIKADO JOKE,—That the Berlin audiences will follow 
Mr. Gilbert's characteristic jokes in ‘‘ The Mikado” is more than 





doubtful ; but on the other hand, says the S¢. James's Gazette, 
German ears ought to be open enough to the many equally witty 
points of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music. One of the best of these 
is in the M/ikado’s patter song in the last act. At the words 

By Bach interwoven 

With Spohr and Beethoven, 
after ‘‘ Bach” the bassoon growls out the subject of the contra- 
puntist’s pedal fugue in G minor. It is over in a moment—so 
quickly that in the pianoforte arrangement the notes can find no 
place ; but, notwithstanding the rapidity of the quotation, it is 
recognizable enough, and no point in the whole operatta is more 
keenly enjoyed by the initiated. It is one of many nice ‘' bits” 
given to the bassoon, for which humorous instrument, by the way, 
Sir Arthur has shown a special fondness in his last work ; but it is 
one of the best and a truly comic touch, and we trust our Teutonic 
cousins may notice it. 


A DESERVED COMPLIMENT.—It affords us pleasure to 


publish the following letter : 
Sremnway Hatt, New York, June 17, 1886. 
J. C. Alden, Esq.: 

DEAR Sir—After playing over your three charming pieces 
(‘‘ Musical Thoughts”) I must say that they are truly musical in 
construction and very effective. I am sure they will be sought 
for by all who only take the trouble to play them over. 

S. B. MILLs, 

MOSZKOWSKI’S NEW SUITE.—-The following is the Lon- 
don Figaro’s not over-flattering account of the first performance 
of Moszkowski’s new suite : 

The Philharmonic audience, which is certainly not the most discriminat- 
ing in London, cordially applauded the orchestral suite in F produced by Mr. 
Moszkowski at the last concert of the season, Whether this enthusiasm was 
intended as a compliment to a clever foreigner, or whether the Philharmonic 
subscribers of to-day really prefer light music is not clear, The suite is, at 
any rate, fully within the means of Mr. Moszkowski, and if some of it is 
dull, and a good deal is trivial, the audience evidently like it. The loudest 
cheers were reserved for a series of flute variations in the third movement, 
brilliantly played by M¥. Svendsen. The suite necessitates the employment 
of an extra bassoon, a third drum, a triangle and a glockenspiel. Mr. Mosz- 
kowski is, by the way, alluded to in some quarters as a Pole. He is really a 
German, and was born at Breslau in 1854, subsequently spending most of his time 
in Berlin. The composer gives in Mr. J. D. Brown's excellent biographical 
dictionary the following humorous account of himself: ‘‘ I took my first step 
before the public in my earliest youth, following my birth, which occurred 
August 23, 1854, at Breslau. I selected this warm month in hopes of a tor- 
nado, which always plays so conspicuous a part in the biography of great 
men, This desired tempest, in consequence of favorable weather, did not 
occur, while it accompanied the birth of hundreds of men of less importance. 
Embittered by this injustice, I determined to avenge myself on the world by 
playing the piano, which I continued in Dresden and Berlin as Kullak’s 
pupil.” Mr. Moszkowski’s revenge is now, it is hoped, complete, if only by 
the perpetration of his Philharmonic suite. 





HOME NEWS. 


Mr. Achille Errani left for Europe last Saturday 
on the Labrador, bound for Havre. He will return in September. 





The Courtney Ladies’ Quartet will sing at the Chau- 
tauqua Convention from July rto 15. The quartet consists of 
Mrs. Carrie Hun-King, Miss Ida Harren, Miss Lizzie Seymour 
and Mrs. Arthur C. Taylor. 


Mr. Fred. Solomon has retired from Mr. J. M. Hill’s 
management, and will appear at the Temple Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, during the whole of next season, having been engaged by 
Mr. Brotherton. His opening character will be that of a char- 
acter boy in Mr. Rosenfeld’s new opera, ‘‘ The Mystic Isle.” 


Millécker’s “ The Bride of Belleville’? was produced 
at the Star Theatre last Thursday evening, threatened and threat- 
ening legal complications having been obviated. Mlle. Aimée, 
who had been expected to lend vivacity and attraction to the per- 
formance, was not in the cast, and the aid of Belleville was 
represented by Miss Roberta Crawford. Miss Alice Harrison, of 
course, contributed breeziness to the representation, and Frank 
David afforded some good buffoonery. The music is what passes 
nowadays as bright, and is therefore agreeable to those not over- 
anxious for anything strikingly original. 

The annual reunion of the Alumni Association of 
the New England Conservatory of Music took place last Tuesday 
evening and the commencement exercises on the day following. 
Carl Faelten delighted the members of the Alumni Association by 
playing Schumann’s ‘‘ Toccata.” Among those who attended 
the reception and dinner were Director Tourjee, W. F. Apthorp, 
Wallace Waugh and wife, Signor and Mme. Rotoli, John D. Buck- 
ingham and wife, Miss Clara S. Ludlow, Hon. Rufus S. Frost, 
Rev. Joseph G. Swetzer and wife, Rev. Mr. Griffith, Mrs. A. W. 
Parker, Miss Wadsworth, Mr. Edward Hale, Louis C. Elson and 
wife, George E. Whiting and wife, Prof. William Willard, J. C. 
Bartlett, J. Harry Wheeler, H. M. Dunham, W. H. Daniels, 
Carl Faelten, O. E. Mills, Frank A. Porter and about one hun- 
dred other ladies and gentlemen. 

Theodore Thomas’s summer-night concerts in Chi- 
cago will be given at the Exposition Building, beginning on Mon- 
day evening, the 5th proximo. The stage, seats, &c., are being 
arranged in the north end of the building, with promenades, re- 
freshment tables, &c., as heretofore. The programs will retain 
the special features known as ‘‘the composers’ night,” Tues- 
day evenings ; ‘‘ the symphony night,” Thursday evenings ; but 
there will be two ‘‘ request programs’’ in each week, instead of 
one, as heretofore. Monday and Friday evenings the programs 
will be arranged from faVorite selections requested by the patrons 
of the concerts. Wednesday and Saturday evenings and Saturday 
matinee the programs will comprise light and varied music and 
also the new pieces which Mr. Thomas is constantly adding to 
his library of orchestral works. Prices of admission will be, as 
heretofore, 25 and 50 cents. 





New Method of Stringing Pianos by 
Mason & Hamlin. 


WRITTEN BY SIEGFRIED HANSING. 


[From the Zeitschrift Fir Instrumentenbau, Leipsic.] 
HE necessity is more and more felt of obtaining a 
new practical way of stringing pianos with less labor and 
more certainty than can be accomplished by the wrest-pin system. 
Althougk up to a very recent time the ancient method has gener- 
ally been retained, and even world-renowned manufacturers have 
rested at this point, this is by no means proof there are no open- 
ings for improvements in this direction. This much is certain, 
that on account of the solid, rigid hold of the tuning-pegs in wood 
or iron, into which they must be driven, soas to stand the immense 
strain of the strings upon them, it is very difficult to bring the 
string exactly to the required pitch, and with many pianos it 
is an absolute impossibility. 


* * * * * * * * * oa 


As the tension of the strings will always have an upward ten- 
dency and never a downward one, it has really become a necessity 
to look about in earnest for an improvement in stringing. It 
must be said to the credit of those few manufacturers who have 
labored to accomplish this, that they have attained good results, 
and the time cannot be far distant when other makers must 
acknowledge this and adopt their improvements. But it is aston- 
ishing to notice with what tenacity some piano makers cling to 
relics of the past. I have found, for instance, square pianos in 
which, up to a late date, flat tuning-pins are used. Nobody can 
give any reasons for this, and yet it is well known that a tuner 
can do much better work with four-cornered than with flat pins. 

If it is thought that this relates only to small concerns, it is a 
great mistake. It is found frequently that some of the largest 
houses adhere to antiquated methods, and from sheer jealousy 
will not admit that others have effected improvements. There 
are old renowned firms who have fallen behind, and who will 
have to make haste to regain lost ground and keep up with the 
times, as their instruments, in comparison with those of other 
makers, are far inferior. So it will probably be with the method 
of stringing. 

Now, concerning the new method of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Company, it must be admitted that it works with the 
greatest accuracy. The tuner is thereby enabled to bring the 
string with the greatest ease to the precise pitch required, instead 
of turning the pins backward and forward and heading them, as 
by the old system. 

This improved arrangement is shown in the accompanying cut, 
in a front and side view, which requires no further explanation to 
a practical man. 

That regard has been had to stability and capacity of keeping 
in tune is shown by the iron flange B, carrying the strings and 


Front View. Side View. 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 
sustaining the tension, which is cast in and part of the iron plate 
itself, so there is no possibility of the carriers being displaced. 
Whoever has seen this tuning arrangement work must confess 
that it is the most perfect and best which has so far been invented 
and used. 








Following the retirement of Mr. Joseph Bennett from 
the editorship of the London Zuée, the literary part of that journal 
will be discontinued. Mr. Bennett will henceforth contribute to 
no other musical journal but the A/usical Times. 


Mr. Carl Rosa’s method of dealing with the bouquet 
nuisance on Monday night merits imitation. Some simpleton 
sent Miss Burton a basket of flowers, with a note openly sticking 
out of the basket handle. The lady attendant marched down 
the stalls bearing this bassinet, and it was handed across the 
orchestra until it reached the ‘‘second—second” violin, who 
offered it to Mr. Rosa. The Figaro is read in families, and it 
would, perhaps, be better not to repeat, on hearsay evidence, the 
exact phrase used when the eminent conductor was asked to pose 
as a bouquet-holder, The ‘‘ second—second” violin thereupon 
resolved to present it himself, and, rising from his seat, he held 
it just over the gas. Drury Lane Theatre is not insured against 
fire, so Mr. Rosa gave the basket a contemptuous push with the 
tip of his baton, and had not Miss Burton, on the arrival of the 
Count, gathered up the fragments before she rushed to the cup- 
board, the pretty flowers would probably have been ignominiously 
swept up by the attendants.—Zondon Figaro, 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


> 





O-DAY the tenth annual meeting of the Music 

Teachers’ National Association begins its delibera- 
tions and concerts at the Tremont Temple, Boston. A 
host of musical people will listen to the music teachers 
and artists who are to participate, and judging from 
present appearances the meeting will be the most suc- 
cessful and the best attended that has taken place dur- 
ing the existence of the association. We intend to take 
notice of everything which will take place with the same 
care and attention that have distinguished our former 
reports, and we hope that when this meeting adjourns it 
will have added new triumphs to those already gained 
by this unselfish and liberal organization of music 
teachers and musicians. 

We anticipate with much suspense the report of the 
American College of Musicians, which, although not in- 
corporated in the official program this year, will probably 
be read to the association. We cannot conceive why 
there is no mention of the report of the American Col- 


lege of Musicians in the official program of this year’s | 


meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
We hope that the now prosperous association will ex- 
tend its usefulness as a result of the present meeting, 
and that the next meeting, which will probably be held 
in some large Western city, will receive a powerful 
impetus from the action which is to be taken this week. 








Albert A. Stanley. 
LBERT A. STANLEY was born on May 25, 


1851, in the village of Manville, R. I. His parents were 
both descended from families of decided musical talent. One of 
the first organs in the United States was built by Sewall Stanley, 
of Attleboro, great-uncle to the subject of our sketch, and the 
instrument was until quite recently used as originally constructed, 
and to-day forms the basis of one of the Providence church or- 
gans. It is somewhat curious that nearly all the members of the 
Stanley family devoted themselves either to music or medicine, 
some of them to both, generally to their disadvantage. Inherit- 
ing this love for music, and shortly afterward removing to the 
village of Slatersville, situated most romantically in the hills of 
northern Rhode Island, the ‘‘heavenly muse’’ was courted by 
him after the manner dear to most boys, viz., through the me- 
dium of the sheepskin and sticks. There was a decidedly musical 
atmosphere pervading this place at that time, and the village 
band secured a most enviable reputation for its refined and artis- 
tic playing. In this band, which furnished for several years a 
favorable field for the practice of the principal instrument of per- 
cussion, young Stanley served for several years, being, of course, 
the envy of the rest of the boys. At the age of fourteen, by 
offering to pump the village organ Sundays for the privilege of 
practising through the week, he began to study the organ under 
Mr. George B. Chase, of Providence, and after a while, through 
successive stages of advancement, was transferred from the pump- 
handle to the key-board, eventually securing a position in the 
neighboring town of Blackstone, later filling one of the best 
situations in the city of Providence. 

At the age of twenty, having decided to make music a profes- 
sion, young Stanley set sail for Germany for a few years of hard 
study. Remaining in Leipsic for four years under Richter, Pap- 
peritz, Wenzel and Paul, he labored assiduously at his chosen art. 
The last year of his sojourn in Leipsic he had quite a class of pu- 
pils in both theory and piano, Richter having recommended him 
highly to pupils. In 1875; returning to America, his services were 
secured at the Wesleyan Seminary at Delaware, Ohio ; but a short 
time after, the fine position as organist of Grace Episcopal Church, 
Providence, R. I., having been offered him, he returned to the 
East. 

During his stay in Ohio, Mr. Stanley married an ‘‘ Ohio idea” 
in which he believes. Having a special fondness for the organ 
and composition, Mr. Stanley has been unusually successful in 
teaching these branches, and has many pupils who are themselves 
doing excellent work in these departments. The routine life of 
the professional musician is not eventful and the principal satis- 
faction one finds in such work is to strive earnestly to do good and 
conscientious work. Mr. Stanley became interested in the Music 
Teachers’ National Association in 1881, giving an organ recital 
before the association that year in Albany. This recital called 
forth from all sides enthusiastic praise, and was a favorable 
introduction to the organization. At the Providence meeting 
in 1883 Mr. Stanley served as chairman of the executive 
the following year in Cleveland was elected 
He was also elected secretary and 
in the formation of 


committee, and 
secretary and treasurer, 
treasurer of the College of Musicians, 
which he was a very earnest worker. At New York he was 
elected president of the association. It is no small sacrifice 
for a professional musician to give up all pleasure and all oppor- 
tunities for practice, &c., for the sake of belief in an idea, but we 
know that the Music Teachers’ National Association is worthy, if 
properly conducted, of the best efforts and sacrifices of all its 
members. Mr. Stanley has written a goodly number of works in 
a serious vein, and has just finished a work for the two-hundred 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the city of Providence. 








Mr. Krehbiel’s Review of the New 


York Musical Season. 

O book that has lately made its appearance has 

created so much and such unanimously favorable comment 

as Mr. H. E, Krehbiel’s review of the last musical season. The 

writer, as is well known to our readers, is the musical critié of the 

New, York Tribune and our much esteemed contributor. The 

book seems to really satisfy a long-felt want, especially at a 

time when we have reached sueh intensity in musical activity, 

that the like of it has never been known to exist even in any of 
the European art centres. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s book, which has been finely printed and bound 
at the Aldine Printing Works, Cincinnati, and which was brought 
into the market by the enterprising firm of Novello, Ewer & Co., 
New York and London, gives a full, indexed and carefully cross- 
indexed, chronologically arranged and generally trustworthy re- 
view of the season, and affords, moreover, most valuable criti- 
cisms on all novelties and other important works performed here 
during the last six months. As Mr. Krehbiel’s book has received 
such general favorable notice, and as his work has been reviewed 
with great minuteness there remains for us scarcely anything to 
say in its commendation. We give to our readers, appended be- 
low, however, some excerpts from two of the best and most valu- 


able reviews that have so far appeared on the subject : 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, a musical critic, whose aim is to advance the cause of 
music, and whose criticisms are characterized by seriousness of purpose, 


| faithful adherence to a high standard and sterling, Germanic honesty, has 
| done a good service to the lovers of his art by publishing, through Novello, 
| Ewer & Co.,a‘* Review of the New York Musical Season of 1885-6." * * * 
| Careful, musicianly analysis of important works will be found ; events of 


secondary interest are merely recorded. * * * * An admirable index 
enhances the value of Mr. Krehbiel’s book—a book which, as was before 
intimated, we trust is but the first of a long series,—New York Mail and 
Express, . 

A glance at the synoptical statistics shows how impossible it was for even 
so rapid and ready a critic and writer as Mr. Krehbiel to set forth every indi- 
vidual feature of this exceptionally prolific season; but a full program of 
nearly every musical performance of importance is here repeated in chrono- 
logical order, and a clear and comprehensive synopsis of the text of each 
operatic novelty, and an analysis of every large orchestral or choral work. 
One reads with pleasure his exposition of ‘* The Meistersinger " and “ Par- 
sifal.’’ * * * * Itshould be noted that Mr. Krehbiel avoids throughout 
his book extended criticism on the performance, having stated in his preface 
that his work was with the compositions rather than with their represen- 
tations. No more interesting portions of the book as critical essays, and also 
as a piece of literary workmanship, can be quoted than are found in the 
reviews of Berlioz’s ‘* Mass for the Dead’ and the “ Fantastic’ symphony. 
The estimation in which Mr. Krehbiel holds Berlioz seems to be muc' like 
that in which Byron and Poe are held by well-regulated intellects. * * * * 
Mr. Krehbiel analyzes with equal care the lighter operas and the best sym- 
phonies, making ** Lakmé"’ and ‘‘ Sylvia’’ and even ‘“* The Mikado”’ sub- 
jects of as judicious review as ** Parsifal’’ or ** Die Meistersinger.”” * * * 
Music teachers and professional concert performers will find Mr. Krehbiel’s 
record of practical use, the programs included in it furnishing the titles of 
the new things that have been displayed in the musical market, followed in 
many cases by a trustworthy appraisement of their value. The record will 
also serve to determine the fact of first performances of many important 
works, with date, place and other necessary details.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 








FOREICN NOTES. 


———_ > __———_ 


....Tke Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth will be lighted by 
electricity during the performances this summer. 

...-Nessler’s new opera, “ Otto der Schiitz,” is now com- 
pleted and has been accepted by several leading intendants in 
Germany. 

...The first representation of ‘‘ Flora Mirabilis,” a new 
cpera by a young Greek composer, named Samara, at Milan, has 
been a marked success. 

...-A Continental paper notes that for the Englishman 
music is a farce, for the Frenchman a pleasure, for the German an 
object of culture, and for the Italian a necessity. 

....An instrumental society called “‘ La Symphonie” has 
been doing good work in Paris lately in bringing forward works 
by French composers. The conductor is M. Rabuteau. 

«es. The twenty-seventh volume of Palestrina’s works of 
church music and for ecclesiastical purposes (Leipsic : Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel) contains no less than thirty-five Magnificats. 

....Signor Tosti, the composer of “For ever and for 
ever,” and other drawing-room ditties of the ‘‘ languishing ” 
order, is composing a comic opera, which will be produced in 
London in the autumn. 

....Marshail P. Wilder has been invited to appear at 
Marlborough House before the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
He has already shone before Madame Patti, Nicolini, Miss 
Terry, Mr. Irving and many other celebrities. 


..+. The fourth volume of Albert Wolff’s “ Mémoirs d’un ; 


Parisien” has appeared under the sub-title of ‘‘ La Gloire de 
Paris.”” It treats of thirty-four Paris celebrities, among them 
Heinrich Heine, Rochefort, Dumas fils, Zola, Daudet, Bern- 
hardt, Thérése, Offenbach, Thiers, Meyerbeer and Auber. 

....In consequence of the great financial success of “ The 
Mikado” Mr. Carte should take a theatre in Berlin for a year 
and bring out the whole Gilbert and Sullivan list. The Continent 
may yet be included in the company tours of London successes. 
Miss Melnotte goes to Paris with ‘‘ Erminie” and ‘‘ The Lily of 
Leoville” at the end of her season at the Comedy in London. 
And why not? In the realm of comic opera England can give 
the Continent a Roland for an Oliver. 

-++»The London Figaro, just to hand, says: “ During 
the past week the well-known Viennese critic, Dr. Hanslick, of 





the Meue Freie Presse, has been sojourning in London. The im- 
mediate purpose of his visit was to hear Mr. Mackenzie’s opera, 
‘The Troubadour.’ The production of this work—the second 
performance of which is fixed for this (Thursday) evening—has 
attracted great attention in Germany, and Dr. Franz Liszt has 
written Mr. Mackenzie, volunteering to write a pianoforte tran- 
scription of some of the principal melodies, an offer which, it need 
hardly be said, has been gladly accepted.” 

....The following is the London Figaro’s account of the 
concert performances of excerpts from Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde” and ‘‘ Siegfried,” which were given at St. James’s Hall 


three weeks ago: 

In default of a German opera season, which is this year, for many reasons, 
impossible, Mr. Franke gave on Monday a performance in concert form of 
the second act of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,’’ and of those portions of the third 
act of “Siegfried ”” which mercifully omit the Wanderer of unhappy mem- 
ory. Various people will, of course, look at such music through different 
spectacles. Those who love not Richard Wagner will once more insist that 
the *‘ music of the future’’ is not wanted—an argument to which the audi- 
ence who on Monday crammed every part of St. James's Hall will afford a 
flat denial. On the other hand, there are thousands who admire two of the 
finest scenes which Wagner ever wrote, and to these the performance on 
Monday appealed. As the large majority of the people assembled at St. 
James’s Hall were thoroughly acquainted with both works, the absence of 
stage action, though on many grounds otherwise regrettable, did not particu- 
larly signify. The scene could easily be depicted in the mind's eye, and 
those who have so frequently complained that Wagner, from the poiut of 
view of abstract music, is nowhere, were necessarily routed in confusion. All 
honor, then, to Mr. Franke, who, amid many difficulties and despite much 
unfair criticism, pluckily persists in giving, to at any rate a large section of 
the public, works which the enormous audience assembled on Monday proved 
were manifestly wanted. 

It is, of course, not now desirable again to describe the passionate love 
duet between 7ris¢an and /so/de, nor the awakening of Brunhilde by the 
warrior Siegfried. Those who have no sympathy with such things would 
vote such description a bore, while the true Wagner lover, who knows (or 
ought to know) his Wagner, even as an actor knows (or ought to know) his 
Shakespeare, would deem it unnecessary. It is probably for this reason that 
no musical analysis (a task to which an enormous amount of space would, 
moreover, have to be devoted) was attempted in the book of words. It will 
suffice to say that the performance was, on the whole, admirable. For Mr. 
Gudehus, the tenor, it is true, an apology was made on the score of hoarse- 
ness, But Miss Cramer, Messrs. Henschel and Ritter were heard at their 
best, and Madam Malten once more proved that Wagner’s music can in no 
way injure the magnificent voice of an artist who knows how tosing. Un- 
der Richter the orchestra, as nearly as possible, approached perfection. The 
performance will be repeated this (Thursday) evening, after which the Ger- 
man artists wili return tothe Fatherland. 








Good-bye to the Hershey School. 
ITH this month the Hershey School of Musi- 
cal Art, which has been such an important factor in the 

musical histery of Chicago, will cease to exist. The concert en- 
gagementsof Mr. Clarence Eddy have become so numerous, and 
the demands upon his time and that of Mrs. Eddy for private 
instruction being so pressing, they determined not to burden 
themselves with the management of a school organization any 
longer. This announcement will be received with regret by 
many who have admired the progressive methods of the school, a 
regret, however, which will be modified by the assurance that 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddy remain in Chicago and continue their 
work unhampered. The Hershey School of Musical Art was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Sarah B. Hershey in the year 1875 at her resi- 
dence in the West Division. Such prosperity attended her efforts 
that it became necessary to prepare extensive quarters for the 
school at 85 Madison-st., where the institution remained until 
last year. 

The inaugural concert in Hershey Music Hall was given Jan- 
uary 23, 1887, the occasion being the first appearance of Sher- 
wood, the pianist. Since that occasion more than four hundred 
and fifty public concerts have been given under the auspices of 
this school. This number includes the series of one hundred or- 
gan recitals played by Mr. Eddy, a stupendous undertaking in a 
musical sense, and one that attracted admiring attention both in 
this country and in Europe. The influence these numerous con- 
certs exerted upon the pupils of the Hershey School is plainly vis- 
ible in the remarkable number of graduates from the school who 
are now singing or playing successfully in public. Mr, Eddy 
was appointed general director of the school in 1876, and has thus 
been associated with its entire success. In the hundred organ 
recitals to which reference has already been made, the programs 
included all the important organ works of every age and author, 
and there was no repetition of any work, a circumstance which is 
without a parallel in the history of the organ. The most noted 
living composers contributed manuscripts for Mr. Eddy’s use on 
the completion of his great task, on the occasion of his one hun- 
dredth concert, and he received the congratulations of the leading 
artists of the day. Now that Hershey School no longer divides 
his time he will be able to renew his old triumphs upon the organ, 
—Chicago Sunday Herald. 








A Welsh poet has written some verses on the Nicolini- 
Patti wedding. Here is an extract: ‘‘ Llanwer wynwes hen 
gwoniawe a cherddorol dan.” These be hard words, but they 
may be deserved, considering the way Patti and Nicolini have 
been ‘‘carrying on” for some years. Patti is ‘‘ no chicken,” 
and it is rather ungallant to call her a ‘* wynwes hen.” —Worvis- 
town Herald, 

It is stated that a man who has suffered the pangs of 
acute seasickness can never listen to the song of ‘‘ Larboard 
Watch,” without ‘‘involuntarily looking around for a rail on the 
starboard side of the room.” It often happens that when that 
song is sung, the listener, although he may have never been near 
the sea, involuntarily looks around for a club ora brick. A rail 
is too unhandy to throw.—orristown Herald. 
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That “‘Hexameron.’ 
(ConcLUDED.) 
W* left our reader at Charles Czerny’s door and 
now usher him into the workshop of this industrious, 
hardworking and pre-eminently didactic composer (page 16). His 
variation is truly a variation ; not merely a hide-and-seek play, 
with the theme as Thalberg’s is. It seems to call for more skill 
and endurance than any of the others, and is better than Czerny’s 
average. On page Ig Liszt comes in with the ‘‘Quos Ego” of 
the very beginning of the introduction and of the interlude be- 
tween Pixis and Herz. After an interesting colloquy between a 
turbulent crowd and a sad, dignified violoncello solo (played on 
the piano), all on the same subject, the same is handed over, as 
Alexander the Great's seal-ring to’ Perdiccas, ‘‘ to the worthiest”— 
Chopin! Now we know what the E major on pages 4, 10 and 
13 meant. Just as a lover on a moonlight night climbs a tree to 
see the shadow of his beloved on the cartain, so the theme 
climbs up a waving,undulating accompaniment to finally rest on a 
treacherous, changing, at times contradictory bass. Was such 
Chopin's life? Who knows? Hark! A lot of demons, returning 
from a mad spree, mock Thalberg’s variation and interrupt Herz 
with a satanic yell. Even the brilliant Pixis cannot rivet their at- 
tention, In their mad fury they caricature Chopin's oblique har- 
mony, and play ball with the subject until the master comes, 
throws them into a pond in A major, washes the mischief out of 
them, and makes them join the imposing close columns in the 
loyal A flat to plant the standard of victory on the “ Duet of 
E. SZEMELENYI. 


I iberty.” 


Mr. Haner’s Striking Views. 
W* are pleased to publish the following letter to 


Mr. S. B. Mills, and also to afford our readers an oppor- 
tunity to get some wonderful ideas from an interview 1. *he Troy 


Press: 
LANSINGBURGH, June 18, 1886. 

My Dear Mr. Miiis—The musical public has long regarded 
you as the Liszt of America, and [ regret that I am compelled to 
announce to you that you will soon have to cut your tail-feathers 
after reading the enclosed from the Troy Press. 

It will perhaps be news to you to learn that the metronome will 
give accent, nevertheless the great ‘*‘ exponent of the Gottschalk 
schoo)” has so decided. Please show the enclosed to my old 
friends, George W. Morgan, George F. Bristow, Charley Frade] 
and Charley Pratt, and bear it in mind that it is written by an 
artist, who took lessons from four piano instructors and from 
three in composition during his stay of fifteen months in Paris. 
(1 also enclose you a slip headed ‘‘The Gottschalk School,” 
which I would thank you to return.) 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing you since you played in 
the drawing-room of the United States Hotel at Saratoga, but I 
hope to grasp your palm next week. 

Sincerely yours, B. WALSH, 

Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
PIANO-PLAYING—Mnr. J. E, HANER’S VALUABLE HINTS ON THE 
SUBJECT. 

Masic students and others will be interested in what so eminent a musician 
as Mr, Haner has to say relative to piano instruction, 

He considers the reason that so many pupils fail to reach a development 
warranted by their capabilities lies in the incapacity of their teachers to 
properly develop the fingers and wrists and to select suitable music for prac- 
tice. ** I have always insisted,’ said Mr. Haner, “that the use of the 
metronome is absolutely necessary, not only for five-finger exercises and 
etudes, but for pieces as well. It makes the pupil play in better time, better 
rhythm, with better accent and a better understanding of his music gener- 
Good fingering,” he said, “ is indispensable. A piece well fingered is 
nine-tenths played. A pupil should never practise a piece until it has been 
carefully and properly fingered by a competent teacher, of which, alas, there 
are but few, The way to acquire rapid execution, mechanism or technic is to 
practise slowly at first, thereby giving strength tothe fingers and wrists, 
I have seen 


ally 


making a solid technic and imparting a sure and liquid touch, 
the fingers of Gottschalk, Thalberg, Tausig and Saint-Saéns crawl over the 
keys like snails, especially just before they were about to play in some grand 
concert 

“In legato music the blow should always come from the finger—the lever 
The finger should 
(with few exceptions) assume the shape of an arc of a circle, In staccato 
music the blow should always come from the wrist, the lever being the wrist, 
y should the piano be played with a rigid or stiff arm. The arm 


being the third finger-joint connected with the hand. 


and neve 
should simply be used to guide the hand, and when the pupi! finds his arm 
becoming rigid or stiffening he should at once take his hands from the piano, 
rub them gently, rest a moment and tryagain, Endeavor to developa strong 
When practising scales to acquire mechanism 
but press the key very piano, even pianissimo. 


grip or clutch in the finger. 
taise the fingers very Aigh, 
This, at first, will be found quite fatiguing, but will develop a beautiful touch 
and well repay the student for his painstaking labor. I recommend this 
mode of practice half an hour twice a day. Be extremely careful, however, 
to not stiffen the arm. The art of making the piano sing, in a great measure, 
is caused by the discreet use of the two pedals, which must be practically 
illustrated in order to be understood, Parents should always employ the very 
best obtainable teachers for their children when they take their first lessons. 
Poor teachers do beginners great injury and very materially impede their 
progress. Good teachers invariably make good players, but poor tutors sel- 
dom, if ever, have any pupils to be proud of.”’ 

Mr, Haner strongly recommends for beginners Stamaty’s “* Rhythm des 
Doights,"’ to be practised with the metronome, fifteen miuutes four times 
daily. This book is solely for the separation and developing of the fingers 
and wrists, Then in their order, Stamaty's ‘‘ Chant and Mechanism,” first, 
second and third books, which contain etudes for small, medium-sized and 
the largest hands, and which are exceedingly musical and interesting to the 
performer 

Av this period of advancement Mr. Haner recommends the pupil to take up 
the following music in the order named ; Czerny'’s ** Journal des Exercises ;” 
all the major and minor scales ; Moschelles's ** Twenty-four Etudes ;"’ Cle- 
menti’s * Gradus ad Pernasum,”’ fingered by Tausig ; the sonatas of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Clementi ; the etudes of Chopin ; Hummel’s sonatas; Tau- 
sig’s * Daily Exercises.’’ Then the music of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Saint- 
Sates, Tausig and lastly the fugues of Bach. The above properly practised 
will give the student sufficient technic to render any and all of the most diffi- 
cult piano music. : , ae 

Me. Haner regards the music of the following pianists the most melodious, 
enjoyable and effective of either parlor or concert, viz., Gottschalk, Stamaty, 
Thalberg, Prudent, Chopin, Liszt, Schulhoff, Dupont, Tausig, Goria, Mason 
and Saint-Satas, and recommends the same to all piano players. Mr. Haner 
is entitled to speak with no little authority on this subject, as k= was himselt 
a pupil of Gottschalk, Phalberg, Stamaty aod Dachs for the piano and of 
Berlioz, Maleden and Rufinatcha for composition. 





Musical Items. 

The sooner Dr. Holmes returns to Boston and re- 
stores the normal esthetic condition of that city the better. A 
young man of evident cultivation, who says he can read music 
and play on the piano and organ, writes tothe Boston Globe 
to know how and where he can become proficient in playing on 
the accordeon. For locality the G/obe should recommend the 
largest vacant lot in the Back Bay region. ° 

An “Enraged Musician” writes to the editor of the 
St. James'sGazette complaining bitterly of the distressing ignorance 
which press critics and ‘‘ literary people” generally show in deal- 
ing with matters musical. He says: ‘‘ Everyone knows what 
messes literary people make when they meddle with music, and 
yet they will doit. I have found two splendid instances to-day 
—one in your own issue. Dickens, describing Mr. Scadder, the 
rascally Yankee, says: ‘He wore his shirt-collar open, so that 
every time he spoke something was seen to twitch and jerk up in 
his throat, like the little hammers in a harpsichord when the notes 
are struck.’ But why harpsichord? There are no ‘ hammers’ in 
a harpsichord ; hammers are the essential of the piano, and the 
‘jacks’ which plucked the string in the older instrument could 
not be seen, but were carefully hidden from view beneath a wooden 
bar or roof which covered them and kept them from shooting up. 
Dickens was thinking of the hammers of the old square piano, 
which ‘ jerk up and down’ exactly as he says, and then he recol- 
lected the word ‘ harpsichord,’ and put it in as more picturesque. 
But how unlike this to his usual accurate description! In 
your own number to-day an ingenious correspondent finds 
an ‘analogy’ between ‘ Beethoven’s Abschied Symphony’ (he 
might as well have said ‘ Farewell’) and Mr. Gladstone's situa- 
tion. Very clever, no doubt, and very close. But why ‘ Beet- 
hoven’s?’ Noone of Beethoven’s nine symphonies is called the 
‘Farewell.’ It is Hfydn’s, and why could not the man get it 
otherwise right while he was about it? ‘So popular all over 


I'll make a bet that it is not heard in the whole of 


Germany !’ 
It is, as Mendelssohn 


Germany and Austria six times a year. 
called it, a ‘melancholy little piece,’ and is rarely, if ever, played. 
Then again: ‘ Hardly is the symphony begun and the orchestra 
in full swing when the primo violino is observed to put his instru- 
ment into its case and retire * * * until, at last, the kettle- 
drummer alone remains, and he then withdraws.’ Now, the 
* Farewell’ is confined to the last of the four movements of the 
symphony ; there are no drums, and the two violins go on to the 
very end of all! 1 don’t object to your correspondent finding an 
analogy to politics in mysic ; only, for God’s sake, let him do it 
correctly. Why is poor music to be blundered over in this 
fashion?” 

The growth of journalism in the United States is a most 
encouraging sign, not only of the increase of musical study, but 
of the wider scope of rausical thought and the gradual broaden- 
ing culture of those who are entering upon musical careers. The 
great danger of the recent past has been that the keen rivalry in 
musical attainment might breed a race of specialists, performers 
merely upon this or that instrument, That this has not been so 
is proved by the increasing demand for all that is best in musical 
literature, and especially in musical journalism. A short time ago 
a musical paper could be made up merely of a few sentimental 
articles, a poem or two and a large collection of trashy music 
of easiest and cheapest description. To-day a musical (?) paper 
made up in this manner must seek its patronage far away from 
the art centres. The American musician of the future will be an 
earnest reader—that is evident ; and, being this, there is every 
probability that he will be less superficial and less glitteringly 
unsubstantial than the pompous “‘ professors” of past decades. 
—Boston Musical Herald, 





Mr. Heimendahl’s Work in Baltimore. 
HE effect of Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl’s work 


for good music since his sojourn in Baltimore may be 
gathered from the following editorial in the Baltimore Mews - 


OUR MUSIC OF THE FUTURE, 

The great growth of musical culture and appreciation in Baltimore during 
the past few years has encouraged the hope that a successful effort may now 
be made to establish here an orchestra for the production of the best class of 
music, Mr, W. E. Heimendahl, assisted by the strongest musical and social 
influence, has undertaken this task, and the Philharmonic Orchestra, now in 
course of formation, promises to become the nucleus of an organization 
which will be to Baltimore what the Boston Symphony Orchestra is to the 
New England metropolis. The funds at the command of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music are painfully inadequate, as is amply proven by the char- 
acter of the symphony concerts given during the season just closed. Those 
who appreciate the importance of developing Baltimore as an art centre are 
patiently awaiting the impulse which, they hope, will lead one or more of 
our millionaires to devote his wealth to the endowment either of the Peabody 
Conservatory or the establishment of an independent school. 

Mr. Higginson, of Boston, has done this noble work for that city. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has been nourished by his liberality until it is 
now gradually approaching an almost self-sustaining basis. He expended 
$40,000 on it the first year of its existence, a less sum the next year, and a 
constantly decreasing sum each succeeding year. Its educative influences 
on the local public has been simply incalculable, and it has also done much 
to diffuse an appreciation of classic music throughout the country, While 
Baltimore is waiting for some such liberality from its rich men, the enterprise 
which Mr. Heimendahl has undertaken should receive every encouragement. 
It is important that Baltimore musicians of merit should be furnished with 
employment at home and not be compelled to seek a field for their talents 
abroad, The Philharmonic will serve, in a measure, to do this, and to keep 
the soil fertilized for the conservatory when it shall be planted here. It is 
the special aim of this organization to encourage musical composition in 
America by devoting considerable attention to the works of native and 
resident talent, and in this direction, too, it has a valuable work todo. The 
inceptors of the enterprise are engaged in a labor of love, for they are fully 
cognizant of the financial difficulties that will meet them, but t hey are cour- 
ageously facing these obstacles, and they deserve the fullest sympathy and 


heartiest assistance in their work, 





Home Events. 

——Aptommas, the harpist, is giving concerts in New- 
port. sas 

It is probable that Mme. Hastreiter will not be a 
member of the American Opera Company next season. 

——Otto Oe6esterle, flutist, has also left the Thomas 
Orchestra, so has the second bassoonist. Mr. Oesterle will go 
abroad. 

Miss Emma Thursby is contemplating a short trip to 
Germany for recreation. If she decides to do so she will leave 
next Saturday. 

Mr. Gustave Hinrichs, the assistant conductor of the 
American Opera Company, left for his home in San Francisco 
last Monday, to be gone about eight weeks. 

The sixth annual series of summer-night concerts in 
Chicago, under the direction of Theodore Thomas, begins next 
Monday night, July 5, and continues five weeks. 

—tThe tour of the American Opera Company is closed, 
all its members having reached the city by special train on Sunday 
from Albany, where the last performance took place. The coming 
season will probably open in September in San Francisco. 

The Musical Mutual Protective Union are required 
by a peremptory mandamus, granted by Judge Van Brunt, to re- 
store to full membership Frederick Ter Linden, bandmaster at 
David’s Island. Ter Linden had been suspended for a year be- 
cause he had played in an orchestra with non-union men. 


When Col. Jim Mapleson quit San Francisco he left 
behind, at the request of the sheriff, some of the baggage of 
Her Majesty’s Opera Company. It had been seized upon an at- 
tachment in favor of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to 
satisfy a bill of $2,580 for transportation. It was sold the other 
day, and the trunks contained costumes used in ‘‘ William Tell,” 
**L’Atricaine” and ‘‘Carmen;”’ also suits of armor, chariots, 
stage weapons and the like. Part of the elephant used in 
‘** L’Africaine””’ was there, too. The lot brought a good price— 
$2,342. 

Miss Violet Cameron, the English songstress, will 
make her first appearance in America at the Casino instead of the 
Standard Theatre. Mr. H. B. Lonsdale, her agent here, says 
the change of place has been decided upon because Mr. Duff de- 
sires to begin the season at the Standard earlier than October 4, 
which is the date fixed for Miss Cameron's advent. Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson was glad to book the company at the Casino, for he 
believes that Miss Cameron, her associate artists and the piece in 
which they will appear are all likely to please the habitual at- 
tendants at the place of amusement he manages. No combina- 
tion of this sort has yet found an opening at the Casino. It is 
likely that the regular company of the house will present ‘* Er- 
minie ” and other operettas in other cities during the six weeks of 
the Cameron engagement. Miss Cameron is young, handsome, 
a bright comedienne and a pleasing singer. Her company will 
be remarkably strong of its kind if the present intentions are held 
to, for it will include not only Mr. Lionel Brough, a comic actor, 
who is known here, but Mr. Arthur Roberts, a younger player, 
who has gained distinction in comedy, burlesque and operetta, 
and Miss Phyllis Broughton, a popular London soubrette. Mr. 
Henry B. Farnie, who has for years been constructing burlesques 
and comic-opera books, will accompany the troupe to this coun- 
try and superintend their performances. The opening piece will 
be ‘‘ The Commodore,” a version of Offenbach’s ‘‘ La Créole,” 
by Farnie. This has already been tried in London with satisfac- 
tory results. Mr. Brough will have a farewell benefit at Drury 
Lane Theatre on Tuesday, July 6, under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of influential persons neaded by Lord Londesborough. 


Music in Baltimore. 
BaLTimore, June 24. 

HEAP operas are all the go now. For twenty-five eents we 

heard **Sonnambula’’ with a clown “afd some comic scenes thrown 

in. This week we have a second-rate opera of Balfe’s, ‘‘Satanella.”” In 

some respects this is more interesting than “‘ Somnambula,” the clown is 

omitted, and the new singer, Miss Evans, although not a prima donna, is 
very charming in the title-role, 

Everything else is dead as a door nail. Oh, no! J must mention the con- 

cert at the Institute forthe Blind, which proves that the pupils are making 


progress. BALTIMOREBAN, 








Chicago Notes. 


HE concert by a portion of the graduating class of the 
Chicago Musical College, which took place the evening of the 22d of 

June at the Central Music Hall, was well attended and was a highly credit- 
able affair in relation to both the selection and the execution of the pieces 
given, Miss Lizzie McDonald, who secured the Ziegfeld gold medal, ren- 


dered Beethoven's C minor concerto. Miss Fannie Hiatt, winner of the 
Kimball gold medal, played Raff's concerto, C minor, op. 185, and Miss 
Nattie Musser, who carried off the Fairbank gold medal, gave Rubinstein's 
concerto, op. 25. These three concertos were all with orchestral accompani- 
ment and were well played, Miss Musser showing wonderful strength in the 
Rubinstein concerto. The violin solo(with orchestra), by Miss Maggie White, 
of Valparaiso, Ind., was really the feature of the evening, and she deservedly 
received a double encore. Miss Hattie Porter, winner of the Miner gold 
medal, responded to an encore and sang well. 

Miss Annie B, Kennard was down on the program for “* Casta Diva,” but 
sang instead two other minor pieces, we presume because ‘* Casta Diva’’ has 
been so much sung of late in Chicago. Mrs. Emma Louise De Prassa was 
awarded the Fowler gold medal for the best student in oratory, and recited 
Whittier’s ** Witch of Wenham Lake.” 

Mr. A. G. Fowler, assisted by Dr. Ziegfeld, awarded the diplomas and 
medals, Mr. Fowler referred to the nineteen years of succss of the Chicago 
Musical College, and promised that in the future nothing should be spared to 
keep pace with the requirements of the highest musical culture, He also 
spoke of the interest which leading gentlemen of Chicago had taken in the 
college, and said that furnishing gold medals was the least of their acts for 
the benefit of the institution, 
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Proiessional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-83-84-85--86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


CAROLA DORN, 

CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school - ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. 








AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 

eeee Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 


Address Geo. W. Corey, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Cratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompinist and Teacher. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 





MR, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtnzy, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. f= 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction, 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 


“* Miss Phelps possesses a fine techaiqn 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demande 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 


“OVIDE MUSIN,” 
Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Buttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin, Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 


Violin). Address STEINWAY HALL 
New York. 








e, beautiful 
of the vir- 








ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 
Instruction in Music in all of its branches, Or- 
pat of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
ifth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York, 
C. F. DANIELS, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocar Cutture. 
Address ““THe F.Loripa,”’ t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York, 














MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1x E. 14th Street. Room 8. 





C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafufa’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, dress; ‘ 

25 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 





THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London. 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York 





MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York, 





VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 

Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and ’Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York. 











M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York, 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


Concert AND Oratorio SINGER, 
Address 106 W. 55th Street, City. 








DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York, 








MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs, Belle Cole. Geo. Coxsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted, Address 107 E. 
1gth Street. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 

Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Oums, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in usical Theory given by 
correspondence. : Be 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 





JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Uo, Residence, 39 W. 16th St 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, | 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 











| 
| 
| 
| 


Graduate ot the Vienna Conservatory. | 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
Ight and 2oth Streets, 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
221 East 18th Street, New York 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE 





and Irving Place, New York. } 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors; William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Roya 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. Willia:n 
noma of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

or terms apply at the above address. 








JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Planotorle Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 








114 East 14th St., New York. 


Residence: 10g East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


— 

HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 

LARGEST DIVIDENDS! | 


ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! | 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEZTICAGO. 








ho SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of THz Mv- 


SICAL CourIER, 25 East r4th Street, New York. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
- Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 








ee ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson, 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Hall. 
F, DOLAND, Pupil of E, F. Richter and Moritz 


Address 22 West 1sth Street. 


Steinway 


Hauptmann. 
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FURIE. 


Artistic imitations of the best 


Hatian models our speciality. 


A variety old and new instruments, artists bows, strings kit 
constantly on hand. Repairing dome it @ superior manne 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


| v 


gw OOD PR 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count, 


OS | 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 





= aos 
} 
Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 
} Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExutBiTion — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit. 
| two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

| ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTToON Exposi- 
| TION, 1881:—Highest Award. 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


+ 


Avecaiwe Exuisition, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnatr InpustriAL Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZgALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Catcutra Exursttion, 1883—Silver Medal. 

= DS cmcaka aeciaal 


1881- 











FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





@ 


RCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work, Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUAN 


E STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, i880. 


No. 333. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 

PER INCH, 
20,00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...%60.00 
40.00 Twelve Months..... . 80,00 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 


Three Months 
Six Months 
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Marc A, BLUMENBERG, Orro FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


No. 44 LAKESIDE BUILDING, 


HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN E 


CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, 
44 Lakrsipe Buicpine, 
CuicaGo, June 28, 1886. \ 


GOOD many Western dealers were in town during 


A 


been made, chiefly in organs. 


the last week and some large transactions have 
Every important firm in 
the line expects a heavy fall trade, and preparations to 
We can 


intimate to Eastern manufacturers that this is the gen- 


meet it will be made this summer on all sides. 


eral opinion of the men whose judgment is considered 
valuable. 

Notwithstanding the number of firms in the piano and 
organ trade here, we have been told by several large 
firms in other lines of trade that they intend to enter 
into the piano and organ business and conduct it as a 
branch of their present business. Three firms are now 
on our list, but they do not desire to have their names 
mentioned until they are fully prepared. 

Mr. Robt. E. Pilcher, of Henry Pilcher’s Sons, of 
Louisville, Ky., was in town a few days since. The 
Messrs. Pilcher are doing a good business (mostly in 
the South) in the building of church and chapel organs. 

J. W. Zimmerman, of Davenport, Ia., was in Chicago ; 
he has been connected in business with his father at the 
above place, but we have an idea that he is looking for 
some piano to handle on his own account. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company consists of 
Edwin E. Wise, .G. K. Barnes, L, F. Tewksbury and 
H. D, Cable; no other party has any interest in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Wise is not enjoying the best of health, and 
consequently does not give much time to the business, 
but the other partners are constant in their attention to 
the business and have made it a succ The fire which 
occurred a short time since in their old factory at Ann 
and Randolph streets, while temporarily stopping pro- 
The 
company have Purchased nearly an entire block on Blue 
Island-ave. They will have when completed a main 
building, 70x240, an annex of I50x4o, and are now turn- 


duction, will eventually prove of benefit to them. 


ing out twenty organs per day, and expect soon to make 
it thirty. 

Mr. Wii. Bush, formerly with the W. W. Kimball 
Company, will go into business on his own account on 
the side, on Chicago-ave., near Clark-st. He 
is said to be an excellent piano and organ player and 
he has taken attractive 


north 
a good salesman, and as an 
store he should be able to make a success of his new 


venture, 





T. Floyd Jones, representing the Haines piano here, 
says that it took the Haines & Whitney Company 22 
months to dispose of 300 pianos ; he says that he can sell 
300 per annum and that it will not cost $80,000 to do it. 
He means, of course, Haines Brothers’ pianos. 

Mr. R. C. Reed, of Reed & Sons, has gone to Boston 
for a month’s pleasure. 

Mr. Dyer, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, showed us 
quite a number of testimonial letters lately received as to 
the growing popularity of their pianos. 

Lewis Newell & Gibbs say they have done more busi- 
ness in the last two weeks than in a whole month pre- 
vious. 

Root & Sons Music Company have been selling the 
Everett piano right and left; say they have none on 
hand and can’t get them fast enough. 

Mr. R. W. Blake has returned from his Western trip 
and leaves for New York shortly. 

Mr. S. R. Harcourt, with the Sterling Company here, 
has partially developed an idea for a new kind of an 
instrument, to be played upon with a piano keyboard, 
and produce the tones of a violin by means of an end- 
less bow. 

A. A. Fisher, the enterprising representative of the 
W. W. Kimball Company, who sold such a large num- 
ber of Hallet & Davis pianos in Milwaukee recently, 
is pushing the same pianos in St. Paul now. He has 
been in town. No one who listens to Mr. Fisher can 
failto become impressed with his earnestness of pur- 
pose and his ability to represent a piano properly. 
Mr. Fisher informs us that Hallet & Davis are making 
eight pianos for him of special designs, which he in- 
tends placing at important points. He says they will 
be elegant, and no doubt they will. 

The estate of Julius Bauer will soon be in such shape 
that the parties having charge of the business of Julius 
Bauer & Co. will be able to push the trade of the firm 
with the old-time vigor. While the estate of a deceased 
person is in the courts, subject to certain legal restraints, 
the business included in such estate is more or less ham- 
pered. Everything will soon be in shape and then we 
will be able to report exactly what the firm intends todo. 

Among the new agents in Illinois for the Shoninger 
Organ we note D. H. Lloyd & Son, of Champaign; James 
Trownsell, of Tuscola, and Farmer Brothers, of Rock- 
ford. 

H. C. Plimpton has just got in from a successful trip 
in the interests of the Sterling Company. 

Mr. George W. Lyon reports steady sales of the Stein- 
way piano, two grands going Friday. 

Messrs. Estey & Camp will occupy their new ware- 
rooms in St. Louis on the Ist of July; they claim for it 
the finest rooms in the West, the size of the building 
being 50x120, four stories, and they will occupy all but a 
portion of the first floor, the same as they do in Chicago. 
The building has freight and passenger elevator and all 
modern conveniences. During the past three weeks they 
have had a clearing sale of old stock, so as to start in 
everything fresh, not Zoo fresh, but just fresh enough. 

Mr. Camp says they are short on Estey pianos; he 
could have shipped a large number Friday, but hadn’t 
the styles required. We noticed some new-style cases 
in the Chicago wareroom, and a unique catalogue of the 
Estey piano gotten up to look like an ancient document 
under seal. 

V. H. Daniels is back from atrip for the Shoninger 
Company ; he reports trade fair. 

R. L. Gilbert, of Lanark, Ill, was in town; so was G. 
L. Farmer, of Farmer Brothers, Rockford, II]. 

The musical development is progressing so rapidly 
out here that it is only a matter of a short while when 
the interest in the art will become as popular as it now 
is in New York or Boston. One of the most eminent 
musicians here stated to us that there is no doubt that 
at any time a large guarantee fund could be raised 
among the merchants, bankers and manufacturers for 
the support of a permanent orchestra during a part of 
the year; and the same gentleman said that, should any- 
thing happen which would prevent Mr. Thomas and 
his orchestra from playing here in the future, such a 
fund would at once be raised now. 

This proves that musical culture has reached a point 
where musical instruments become necessities. No 
wonder this is a great place for the sale of pianos and 
organs, 





They Have a Factory. 


Orrice or Encecsreckt & THomson, t 
; Bincuamton, N, Y., June 23, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 


Is there a firm manufacturing pianos in Boston, Mass., by the 
name of S. G. Chickering & Co., or is it a bogus piano, and in 
what grade do they rank? If you will inform us in your next isque 
you will greatly oblige us. We are very thankful that at least one 
music journal in this country will support the honest manufacturer. 

Yours respectfully, 
ENGELBRECKT & THOMSON, 

[There is a firm in Boston named S. G. Chickering & 
Co. that has recently gone into the business of manu- 
facturing pianos, and S. G. Chickering is, as THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER some weeks ago stated, a “ living entity.” 
He is at the head in the factory, we understand. As we 
have not thoroughly examined the piano we are not at 
present able to grade it—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. ] 








The Lessons Taught at the Colonial 
Exhibition. 
O dispassionate person who visits the splendid 
show opened last month at South Kensington under the 
high-sounding title of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition can fail 
to be struck with the paucity of the musical exhibits. It may be 
true that last year’s exhibition may for a time, to a certain extent, 
have exhausted the interest, or that manufacturers in the colonies 
(if many such exist) may have profited by the reports of the scant 
courtesy and fairness shown to exhibitors at the Inventions Ex- 
hibition. But even taking all these things into consideration 
it seems strange that an empire which, apart from these isles, 
boasts nearly three hundred millions of inhabitants should be al- 
most entirely dependent for its musical instruments upon the 
mother country and foreign nations. That our cousins across the 
water will always be satisfied with these conditions cannot be ex- 
pected. The vast colony of Australia itself is a growth of little 
more than thirty years, and although it now, we believe, does not 
boast a single piano factory employing a dozen men, yet its rise 
and progress have been so rapid that twenty years hence it may 
even be exporting musical instruments to the mother country. 
Meanwhile both Australia and India seem to be dependent upon 
their imports. 

In Canada matters are different. The near contiguity of the 
United States has rendered British North America practically in- 
dependent of Great Britain so far as its musical instruments are 
concerned, and has made the home manufacture of such articles a 
necessity. The Canadian manufacture of pianos and organs has 
doubtless been greatly stimulated by the protective duty, which 
ranges from £6 5s. to £10 8s. 4d., plus 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
for each piano (or a total of 25 to 30 per cent.), and 25 per cent. 
for reed organs. It has, taking into consideration the duty and 
the rate of wages, been found cheaper and better to manufacture 
in Canada itself than to import from over the American border. 
W hat this dependency, with under five millions of inhabitants, 
can do is exemplified by the highly creditable exhibit of pianos 
and organs in the Canadian Court. Nevertheless, the export of 
the best British pianos to Canada (where, as elsewhere, first-class 
goods are always appreciated) is still an important item in our 
annual returns. 

A matter of even still greater interest and importance to Brit- 
ish manufacturers could not, of course, be touched upon in our 
descriptive article printed elsewhere in this issue. The exhibi- 
tion literally teems with specimens of various woods, from the 
rare and choice specimens suitable for veneers to the rougher and 
stronger kinds. English makers nowadays do not particularly 
care to try experiments ; otherwise, and considering the high price 
of lumber, a trial of some of our colonial woods might be both 
profitable and successful. That the Canadian woods can be util- 
ized for cabinet work of high artistic merit is abundantly proved 
by the show in the Central Gallery. The furniture exhibits from 
New Zealand and Australia are also well worthy of notice fram 
this particular point of view. In any case this department of 
the show will doubtless interest many of those who will look with 
amused disdain upon the Chinese tam-tams and Indian drums. 

There is one final lesson which the exhibition will probably 
teach us. London even now is receiving as its guests many 
people prominent in colonial life. Within the next six months 
many more may be expected. It will be to the business advan- 
tage of English manufacturers to show these large buyers of 
goods not only the indisputable advantages of British workman- 
ship, but also by conceding to the tastes of the colonial trade, 
and by working hand in hand with the dealers across the ocean 
that we can supply, price for price, a piano as suitable for the 
Australian and Indian markets as any instrument manufactured 
elsewhere, and can thereby increase our already enormous busi- 
ness with our colonies and dependencies.—Z. & P. M. 7. Re- 
view. 








—J. H. Ferguson, Albion, Mich., is going out of the piano 
business, claiming that it does not pay him. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” | 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO.. .- to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


FREE. 





CARL MAND 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


TO THE 
ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 
OF GERMANY 
COBLENZ, GERMANY. 


1880 DUSSELDORF First Prise for evervtrang Grands, 
1880 DUSSELDORF First Prise fer everstrung Cottages. 


(Only Highest Distinetion for the whele Kingdom of Prussia.) 
Member of the Jury, not competing. 
First Prise, Grand Diploma ef Honeer fer everstrung Grands. 


First Prise, Grand Diploma ef Honesr for everstrung Osttages. (ji 


Only First Prise ef Heneur by Her Majesty the Em 
press Augusta. 


Madame Olara Schumann, Servais, Thalberg and Wagner 
epinier that these Pianos possess incomparable beauty of tome, have an 





“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, 32 George St. Boston, Mass. 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years 
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Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and “dali combined with 


admirable purity ard softness. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 


THE OELEBRATED 





WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 

FACTORY: YORK PA. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, ‘New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





Tax WILCOs 8 WHITE ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ a in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVE BSIGHrITyY DIFSERENT STviues. 
&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 























DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Upright Plano-Fories, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 
. 





Pianos, 
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EST? 
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J, & 0, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<e— 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER 


HE musical department of this journal has become 
so important to musicians and so significant to 
musical America, that we have by force of these facts 
been compelled to attend to the most momentous musi- 
cal event of the year in person, and my partner, Mr. Otto 
Floersheim, consequently left this country for the Bay- 
reuth Festival last Saturday. He is on the steamship 
Edam which left for Amsterdam. Our reports from the 
festival will consequently be direct and will reflect the 
editoral opinion of the paper. As the only solely musical 
weekly published in the United States THE MUSICAL 
COURIER fulfills its mission by exerting a healthy in- 
fluence, and with usual energy and without consideration 
of outlay it seeks to keep its readers thoroughly posted 
on the rapidly advancing events in the world of music. 
*k*K * 

Mr. John Berger, representative of the London Pzano, 
Organ and Music Trade Fournal, one of the best edited 
music trade papers of Europe, called at this office last week. 
He returned to England on Saturday last. He told me 
many remarkable things in reference to the British 
piano and organ trade, the most important of which was 
his statement that the prospects for American organ 
sales were constantly improving. The present campaign 
has upset trade completely and the merchants are de- 
sirous that the question of Home Rule in Ireland should 
be settled one way or the other as soon as possible. 
Piano manufacturing in Great Britain is not very pros- 
perous except in low priced goods, and there is an 
immense quantity of German pianos imported and kept 
on hand, xk eK 

In describing Sunset Cox’s reception at the Sultan’s 
palace the Levant Herald, published in Constantinople, 
says the following : 

The Sultan entertained his visitors with a short and choice 
concert, in which the celebrated violinist Herr Wilhelmj per- 
formed, accompanied by Dussap Pasha, his majesty’s pianist. 
The concert concluded with the German national anthem, 
played at the Sultan’s request by Mr. Wilhelmj, the company 
standing during its execution. At the close of the performance 
his majesty presented Her Wilhelmj with a valuable souvenir 
and with the insignia of Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Medjidieh, Afterward, at the Sultan’s request, his Imperial 
Highness Tewfik Effendi sat down to the piano and played the 
Turkish national air and several other pieces, and received the 
congratulations of the company on his proficiency and musical 
taste, 

The pianos used by the Sultan were manufactured here 
by Messrs. Steinway & Sons, and I saw the instruments 
before they were shipped to Constantinople. A descrip- 
tion of the same appeared in this paper at the time when 


they were shipped. 
x *k * * 


A large firm in Boston has just written to me saying, 
among other things: “It always paid our company to 
advertise with you.” I know it has, and I know that all 
of the advertisers are making a good investment of their 
patronage extended to THE MUSICAL COURIER. The 
beauty about this paper is that it does not advertise the 
bogus concerns, which are at liberty to use any other 
means to go before the music trade. They cannot get 
into these columns except in the shape of exposés. 

** * * 


Augustus Baus & Co. have temporarily taken the fac- 
tory formerly occupied by Sturtevant & Co. on West 
Forty-third-st., and as the firm has about 200 cases ready 
there is an immense activity in the present factory to 
get matters in running order. Mr. Baumeister, who 
was burned severely at the fire on the 16th, left the hos- 
pital on Monday night, entirely cured. In fact, he is at 
work with such complaisance as if nothing had happened 
to him. Augustus Baus & Co. are determined to do 
some extraordinary things in the piano business, which 
we shall notice as soon as the first new pianos are ready 


for shipment. k* * * 


The following letter has been received by me, and en- 
closed the writer sent his signature as an evidence of good 
faith. His firm is responsible and does a large trade : 


; : i. June 22, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

The information given from time to time in your enterprising 
and influential journal relative to the sale of foreign-made 
pianos in this country, and the comments by yourself, have 
been of great interest doubtless to other dealers as well as to 
me. American manufacturers and their representatives seem 
to be unanimous in declaring that imported pianos will not 
stand in our climate, and your criticisms appear to support 
them, though you acknowledge merit of tone, &c. Recogniz- 
ing your ability and wit, I should like to read in THE Musica. 
COURIER an answer to the question I am about to ask, and be- 


THE M 





lieve it would be equally gratifying to others : What are we to 
. * . *' | 
believe, after being so positively assured of the unreliability of | 








imported pianos by old and prominent American manufac- 
turers, when we open their famous instruments and discover 
that the action (its most vital part) is imported bodily, put in 
and offered to us as the highest grade of workmanship ? 
WESTERN DEALER, 
‘eee 


Before answering the above communication, I would 
prefer to know the instances and cases when and where 
the events related above took place. Unless this is done 
the question cannot be answered intelligibly, and I am 
sure that the writer of the above communication (judg- 
ing from what I know of him) will give them to me, as 
he surely does not desire me to answer a hypothetical 


case. bin-ee 


Be careful to know to whom you are quoting your 
wholesale prices, and before you quote them think sev- 
eral times. It is better to lose a sale by not quoting 
than to lose many sales later because you at one time 
quoted. C. C. Briggs & Co. quoted prices some years 
ago to a certain Tietz, in the piano business in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., but did no business with him. Lately they 
have been doing a good trade with Crouse & Davis, of 
the same place, of whom Tietz is a competitor. In or- 
der to hurt sales of Briggs pianos, Tietz shows his old 
quotations. There is no way to prevent him from such 
proceedings, but I can assure him that after this issue of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is read, not one large or re- 
sponsible piano or organ manufacturer will ever quote 
him prices. Moreover, the prices of the Briggs pianos 
have steadily advanced during the past few years, and 
his figures amount to nothing anyway. Nevertheless, 
such a course on the part of a dealer is nothing less than 


contemptible. i bec 


A dealer in Bethlehem, Pa., sends me a communica- 
tion in which he asks: “ Please inform me who are the 
Gem Piano and Organ Company, Washington, N. J.? 
Could it possibly be the old Beatty concern?” 

All I can say is that there is a stencil concern in Wash- 
ington, N. J., called the Gem Company. The organs are 
probably made in Washington by someone ; the pianos 
are cheap New York boxes, or they may be Cable or 
Swick pianos, or something of that calibre. 

* * * * 

The New England Organ Company believes in pro- 
ducing an instrument which will give such thorough 
satisfaction to the purchaser that the dealer will always 
be delighted not only to sell the organ but to continue 
his patronage. It is for this reason that the agents of 
the New England Organ Company remain loyal to the 
company for years and years and even become enthusi- 
astic in their business with the company. The large 
Cathedral organs are the largest reed organs made, and 
there is a constant demand for these immense two and 
three bank pedal organs. They are superb in case-work 
and artistic in design. No expense is spared in making 
them gorgeous examples of woodwork, and its embel- 
lishments and from a musical point of view they have 
made eminent successes everywhere. 

The company does not make a few of these organs 
simply for display, as is frequently the case, but they 
turn them out constantly, in order to supply a demand 
which, in course of time, has been created for them. 

+e eH 


Why does Mr. Schwankoosky, of Detroit, tell a re- 
porter of the Detroit ree Press, with the intention of 
having it printed, that Mr. James W. Vose, of Vose & 
Sons, Boston, is the oldest living piano maker? Does 
he not know that such a statement is not true or does 
he know it is not true? I know piano makers working 
in factories in this country who are from ten to twenty 
years older than Mr. Vose and I know piano manufac- 
turers who are older than Mr. Vose. And then it is 
stated in the same article that the Vose piano is a “ per- 
fect” piano. Now, there is no such thing as a “ perfect ” 
piano, and I have my doubts whether any one of us ever 
will see or hear a “perfect” piano. Some pianos have 
reached a high state of perfection, but to state that a 
piano is “ perfect” is to say something which has thus 
far not resolved itself into a reality. Mr. Schwankoosky 
gave the Free Press reporter what is called a “ dose.” 

xk * *e * 

Thomas F. Scanlan, Esquire, as they would say in Eng- 
land, has started an addition to his big factory in the 
Boston Highlands, which will be six stories high 
and have several hundred feet frontage. That is the 
way to do it. The John Church Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, has just signed a contract for one hundred 
pianos, and Kimberly, the New York representative, 
never lets a day go by without sending in an order. 
That is the way to do it. 

x** * * 


The Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company continues to 





advertise that Grovesteen & Fuller were established in 
1825. There wasno such a firm in 1825 ; none in 1835 ; none 
in 1845; none in 1855; none in 1865. There was a Mr. 
W. E. Beames, who was a partner of Mr. Grovesteen in 
1864 or thereabouts, and he continued with Mr. Grove- 
steen until the spring of 1869. I believe the firm was 
Grovesteen & Beames. The location where they did 
business was 499 Broadway. After that came Grove- 
steen & Fuller. It is bad business for the Grovesteen & 
Fuller Company to advertise such a statement. In fact 


it is ridiculous! 
xe ek * 


Ata recent meeting of the Provincial Music Trades 
Association of England, the definition of a dona-fide 
dealer was finally settled as follows : 

‘‘A bona-fide pianoforte dealer is one who keeps a shop 
stocked with pianofortes and other musical instruments to 
retail to the general public and the profession, and who with 
tuning and repairing obtains chiefly or entirely his living 
thereby.” 

How would that suit here? I believe the piano deal- 
ers in this country who consume the bulk of the pianos 
made here have not had time during the last decade to 
tune or repair one piano; many could not do so if they 
would and most of them are so busy that they would not 
if they could. They have employes for that part of 
their business. The dona-fide piano dealer in the United 
States is the one who sed/s the greatest number of pianos. 








New Tools. 
LFRED DOLGE is always in the van with the 
latest and most approved piano material and with tools. 
The latest improved tools introduced by him are, in the first place, 
regulating plyers for picking hammers. The following cut repre- 
sents these plyers : 
The advantage these plyers have is that the work that is done 


REGULATING PLYERS FOR PICKING HAMMERS, 


with them is even and regular, and instead of spreading the felt it 
is uniformly picked over the whole surface of hammer. ‘The tool 
is so arranged that it can be adapted to any distance, and in up- 
right actions it is not necessary to remove the action. In the 
square and grand the action must be taken out in any case in 
order to reach the hammers. 

Another late and important tool is the one herewith repre- 
sented : 








TUNING-PIN EXTRACTOR, 


This is a simple but very useful article for every piano tuner 
and repairer and for every manufacturer. All the trouble of ex- 
tracting broken tuning-pins is obviated by the use of this ex- 
tractor, which, by being screwed upon the broken pin, draws it 
out of its position without any special exertion. It is a very 
simple contr:vance, and at the same t me one of the most useful in 
the piano line that has lately come under our observation. Mr. 
Dolge is manufacturing these articles in large quantities. 








a I, a position as manager of a mu- 
sic store, or would act as salesman. Has hada long ex- 
perience and thoroughly understands all branches of the business. 
Can keep books if desired, and furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress W. F. A., 266 Whalley avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
CHANCE.—A gentleman who has had fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in the piano and organ business (chiefly piano) is 
willing to accept a position either as a retail salesman in a ware- 
room here, or as a traveling salesman in the East chiefly. First- 
class testimonials furnished which prove ability and integrity. 
Address F. F., care MusicAL CouRIER, 25 East Fourteenth- 
st., New York. 
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Levi K. Fuller. 

ie above isa splendid likeness of Colonel Levi K. 

Fuller, of the Estey Company, who was lately 
nominated by the Republican Convention of Vermont 
as candidate for the office of Lieut.-Governor of the 
State, by the very flattering vote of 425 against 152 for 
all others. 
this gentleman taken from the WzndhamCounty Reformer 
but deem it proper to state, by way of introduction, that 
among Colonel Fuller's chief characteristics we find a 
broad conception of the industrial possibilities in the 
music trade of the United States; an intelligent survey 





Fuller obtained consent to leave the paternal roof to seek his 
own fortune, with twenty-five cents in his pocket, and came to 
Brattleboro’ and learned the printer's trade. He attended the 
Brattleboro’ high school. He carefully studied and practised 


| the science of telegraphy, until he became a skilled electrician. 
| Afterward he attended and was graduated from the high 


school at Bellows Falls. After working for a time in the 
telegraph office he turned his mind to that of invention, the 
first being that of an important improvement in steam-engines. 
This invention attracted considerable attention, and the Wind- 
ham County Agricultural Society awarded him a premium 
Subsequently he went to Boston, and served 
For a time while 


therefor in 1857. 
apprenticeship in the machinist’s trade. 
there he was evening operator at the Merchants’ Exchange. 
He was one of the first electricians to observe and note the 
influence of the aurora borealis upon telegraph lines. The 
newspapers of those days gave full recognition of this discov- 
ery, and in Dr. Warren’s astronomy these circumstances are 
particularly detailed. During the time Mr. Fuller was in 
Boston he pursued a regular course of study in science by 
attending evcning schools ; often carrying his books in his 
pocket, studying at his bench, giving every hour to study that 
his labor in hand would permit. His habits of industry and 
studiousness thus early formed have been kept up to the pres- 
ent time. His library consists of several thousand volumes of 
choice books ; he is an amateur astronomer, having an obser- 
vatory and the finest equatorial telescope in the State. 

In 1860 Mr. Fuller became engineer and machinist in the 


Fstey Organ Works. Later he bought a machine shop and 


| went into business for himself, and accumulated considerable 


| 


We print herewith a biographical sketch of | 


of the whole situation not only of this trade but of those | 


that impinge upon it; an intimate knowledge of the laws 
which govern the manufacture of musical instruments, 
together with a practical scientific cognition of the de- 
tails of construction. His reputation for honor, ability, 
integrity and philanthropy is unexcelled in the estima- 
tion of the people of the State of Vermont, as well as of 
those who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Levi K. Fuller, was born February 24, 1841, at East West- 
moreland, Cheshire County, N. H., and moved to Windham 
County in 1845 with his parents. His mother was of German 
descent, his father was of Welsh. At the age of thirteen Colonel 


property. In 1866 he became a member of the firm of J. Estey 
& Co., and since then he has given that firm the benefit of his 
energy and ability. His inventive talents have been a great 
benefit to that firm and contributed largely to making the Estey 
organ the finest in the world. He is one of the best known in- 
ventors, having obtained over one hundred patents upon his 
inventions. He figured prominently in the great Estey- 
Burdette lawsuit, which it will be remembered resulted in a 
triumph for his firm. He is a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, also of the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science. In 1873 he went to Europe and laid 
the foundation of the great system of foreign agencies for his 
firm. He again visited Europe in 1878, and still again in 1884, 
and at each of these trips greatly advanced their trade in the 
Old World. He is eminently a man of business, shrewd, cal- 
culating and successful. 

He is identified with the Brattleboro’ Savings Bank, the town 
library, the Brattleboro’ Sewing Machine Company. and for 
eleven years has commanded the Fuller Light Battery, N. G., 
Vt. He was aide on the staff of General Converse. He is 





greatly interested in educational matters, holding the office of 
president of Shaw University, at Raleigh, N. C., a large and 
prosperous educational institution. 

His firm also partly built and endowed the academy at Sax- 
tons River, Vt.. Colonel Fuller has rendered great aid to Bap- 
tist societies at St. Johnsbury, Montpelier, and many other 
places in this State. 

In 1873 President Grant appointed him a Commissioner to 
the Vienna Exposition, which he declined. 

He has served his town and village in various public offices, 
and was also State Senator in 1880. 

In a quiet way his life has been full of noble acts. 
kind-hearted, warm in his attachments, and has 

His success in life is the result of industry and 
which have done much toward developing his 


He is 
generous, 
many friends. 
hard work, 
natural abilities. 

He married Abby, the only daughter of Hon, Jacob Estey, 
whose generous acts and noble and intelligent womanhood 
have been a great aid to her successful husband. 


Local Exhibitions. 
W* this month report two local exhibitions, both 


of a mixed order, but in both of which musical instru- 
For some years past 





ments find a more or less important place. 
these local exhibitions have. been popular in Germany and the 
United States. We have more than once suggested that some- 
thing of the sort should be organized for this country, and we 
have, therefore, all the greater pleasure in seeing the idea so 
satisfactorily carried out. These local shows do an enormous 
amount of good in the various centres in which they are held. 
In the first place, by attracting a large number of visitors they 
increase trade. In the second place they tend to destroy that 
centralization in the metropolis which provincial dealers depre- 
cate. And in the third place they bring under the notice of 
would-be purchasers the best specimens of goods in the market. 
The system of exhibiting, too, is fairer than at international 
shows in London. The pianos and organs sent are, as a rule, 
taken by the local dealers out of stock, and are not made ex- 
pressly for exhibtion purposes; and thus a tolerably truthful 
opinion can be formed of the ordinary class of musical instru- 
ments offered for sale in the country. The prizes (if any) award- 
ed at these exhibitions must, of course, be taken for what they 
are worth. In most instances, we believe, the exhibitors wisely 
refuse to compete, and use the exhibitions purely for show pur- 
poses and as marts. As such they are undeniably valuable and 
useful, and we therefore hope that the success they have achieved 
will from year to year be repeated in various other parts of the 
country. Indeed, an exhibition of some importance is already 
projected next year for Manchester.—Z. and P. M. 7. R. 
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The Trade. 

—William Bell, Jr., of London, is in town. 

—A. H. Hammond, of Worcester, has just patented an octave- 
coupler for reed-organs. No. 344,041. 

—Mr. Henry Behning, Sr., left for Europe on the steamship 
Suevia last Saturday. A large number of his friends witnessed 
his departure. 

—-Mr. Frank Wheeler, traveling representative of C. C. Briggs 
& Co., was in New York city on Monday on his way to Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 

—Mr. E. P. Hawkins, London representative of the Smith 
American Organ Company, is in Boston, and will remain there 
about ten days longer. 

—Mr. Edward McCammon, of Albany, N. Y., promises to 
send a communication to THE MusICAL CourIER in reference to 
certain statements that have been published. We await the 





same. 

Mr. Henry Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, will sail for Europe in the Catalonia, July 1, 
from Boston, for three months’ vacation abroad. He will be ac- 
companied by his two sons, Alan G. and Harry L. 

—C. F. Cullum’s invention of a combined piano-harmonium 
and an American reed-organ is attracting considerable attention 
in the London music trade. The piano part of the instrument it- 
self consists of an iron plate, three-stringed upright. 

—The Emerson Piano Company has just issued a circular of 
its new 7'4-octave upright, style ‘‘ Six.” The instrument is ex- 
cellent from a musical point of view and elegant in case structure. 
It is 5 feet 4 inches long, 4 feet 3% inches high and 2 feet 2% 
inches wide. 

—Last Tuesday Hamilton’s new building in Pittsburgh was 
thrown open to the publ'c. The structure is very expensive, the 
iron alone costing $50,000 and the whole building $250,000, Mr. 
Samuel Hamilton, the owner, is one of the most successful men in 
the piano and organ trade. 3 


-—Mr. Hawkins, the indefatigable manager of the London 
branch of the Smith American Organ Company, has gone to Bos- 
ton, U. S., to confer with the company for the introduction into 
England of a lower-priced upright piano ‘than has hitherto been 
attempted, without in any way sacrificing quality.—Zondon and 


Provincial Music Trade Review. 


—Roe Stephens, formerly in the piano business in Detroit, is 
the controller of an important invention called Desmond’s in- 
jector, a device adapted to use on all kinds of engines, especially 
traction and marine. The United States Government recently 
ordered a test of the device at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and after 





thirty-one days’ trial the government engineer spoke in high 
terms of the result of the test. 

—Parties or firms who have any pianos on consignment from 
Sturtevant & Co., formerly piano manufacturers, New York city, 
please communicate with THE MusICAL CourIER. 


—We call special attention to the handsome half-page advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Hazelton Brothers in thisissue. There has never 
been a time in the history of this honorable firm when it has sold 
so many pianos per month as during the past year, and the ex- 
tensive business done by this house is done so quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, too. However, the pianos themselves do the talking. 


—London Figaro says: A firm of Belgian instrument-makers 
have manufactured for a new piece at the Alhambra some circular 
trumpets, after models actually in use in the army of ancient 
Rome. The two instruments now ready are the “tuus and the 
tuba, or buccina. Both instruments were referred to in Horace’s 
first ode to Mzecenas-— 

Multos castra juvant, et lituo tube 

Per mixtus sonitus. 
The /ituus was the cavalry trumpet of the Romans, and the pres- 
ent specimen in G is copied from models found in the ruins of 
Cerveteri, and now preserved in the museum of the Vatican. 
The ¢uda, or duccina, is in G, an octave lower. It was the infan- 
try bugle of the Roman army, and the present instrument is imi- 
tated from specimens found in the excavations at Pompeii, and 
now in the National Museum at Naples. Unless we believe in 
the ‘‘Golden Horn” of China, or until somebody discovers the 
actual trumpets or rams’ horns with the din of which the hosts of 
Joshua demolished the walls of Jericho, these Roman instruments 
must be considered the oldest specimens of the trumpet family 
extant. It is, however, stated that an Etruscan tuba capable of 
being played on existsin the British Museum. 








Exports and Imports. 


Week Ending June 8, 1886. 
EXPORTS. 
| U. S. Colombia— 
$40} Organs, 21 cs 
| Liberia— 
Drums, 4 


Rotterdam— 
Organs, 8 
London— 
Banjos, I cs 
British Australia— 
Organs, II 
Piano, I 
IMPORTS, 


Week Ending June 4, 1886, 





Hardman Improvements. 
S it is a matter of genuine importance to the trade 
we have again examined the patented harp-stop in the 
Hardman piano for the purpose of giving a detailed description of 
the same and its later developments. 

The patent alluded to consists of a stop-attachment which 
presses against the hammer-rail, and consequently the hammers, 
and reduces the striking distance of the same. This stop can be 
used at will and is entirely independent of the general mechanism 
of the instrument, but its effect is that the player can practise 
upon the piano and hear only a minimum of tone. It is always 
urged as one of the great objections to piano playing and practis- 
ing that the constant recurrence of the same passages and the 
repetitions of the same compositions cause great annoyance to 
those who are compelled to listen to them, and we must admit 
that such is thecase. This new attachment to the Hardman piano 
obviates that evil. 

But a yet more important point of advantage which the patent 
gives the piano lies in the fact that, by reducing the striking dis- 
tance or blow of the hammer, it also reduces the effect of the 
blow upon the felt and saves it in wear. A pupil is therefore 
enabled to practise on the Hardman piano without wearing the 
instrument as much as is usually the case. It saves tuning and 
makes the touch agreeable to the child. 

It is also necessary for us to state that this harp-stop is not a 
supplementary soft pedal. In its crude state, prior to its active 
application, it did not perform the functions which are now per- 
formed by it ; but since its perfection it is made to act as a soft 
pedal in addition to its function as a harp-stop, for it reduces the 
blow of the hammers to a still smaller distance than the usual 
soft pedal gives it. 

In consequence of this piano practice ceases to become odious, 
and many persons who, on account of delicacy of feeling, are 
prevented from practising much, can in the future, by the ap- 
plication of the harp-stop, practise as much as they may deem 
necessary and not wear the hammerfelt to any considerable degree, 

This is only one of the patents in use in Hardman’s pianos, 
but it is so valuable and useful that we have decided to make it 
the sole subject of the present article, reserving the description of 
other patents in those elegant pianos for future numbers of this 
paper. 

Musicians who have not examined the harp-stop would do well 
to become acquainted with its novel features. For piano teachers 
it becomes a boon as much as it does for families and pupils, and 
we believe it will sell hundreds upon hundreds of Hardman 
pianos. Although effective, it is simple, and can, of course, be 
handled by the youngest beginner as potently as by an accom- 
plished player. 
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Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 5 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
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BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


maa CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. =a 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“murrcer PIQnoforte Actions, 





455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—<-NEW YORK.+— 





—* ESTABLISHED 1843. -%—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


- 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


WAREROOMS: 


H ||| No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St. Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO, 21 2820mm STREET: NEW yoRK. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 








BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON 





“THOROUGH LY FIRST-CLASS 


BROTHERS, 





PIANOS 2 me 











>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth eed | NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 


THEIR 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
BECELEENSS OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS, 


PIANOS Sigs RiGee “7 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEW TORE. 
mor ACTURE -— 


— WE 


Grand, Upriont and Squares, 








-HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D, C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








LOUGH & 


ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying. Tubes, 


-— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


Goods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 


STRICT PROTECTION. | 


Agents Wanted. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO, b Getroit, Mich. 


BRADBURY” 





FREEBORN G. SILA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














—THE OLD RELIABLE — 


PIANO, 
Warerooms ond Principal Office: ' 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. | WASHINGTON, D.C,—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 

CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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He 010 STOR IVE AA RITIN GUIT ARS ia TH ay RELL 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame Dr GON], 
Mr, J. P, COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 

Mr. FERRARE, 

but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, 

They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dre JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSK]I, 


and many others. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


J mporters of 


all kinds of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








ORANE & 


13 University Place, New 


MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO FELT 


C KURTZMAN, 
-¢+PIANOFORTES,>- 


106, 108 and 


110 Broadway, 


CHAPUIS, 


York, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 





Buffalo, N. Y 





Z 
Sé 
Sl 


hither 
“S ¢ ring 


MANUFACTUREK) OF THE 


§. 6. CHICKERING 


Upright Pianos. 
SEND FOR CA'TALOGUE. 


Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street, 
Factory, No. 134 Hampden Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MITH 


‘AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 


ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
tw” Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 





Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRIST 


RIGH 


~SQUARE 


PIANO 


CHRISTIE & CO.,, 518 to 526 W. 








48th St. 


KipAcK 


Grand. Square and Uoright 


+PI ANOS. 


js] 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


&@ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 
Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DEC ORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES, 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
large variety of New Designs for Uprigit and 
Grand Pianos, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 








ADDRESS 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


td or supene rere “The QUALITY 
of which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER. and BRIL LIANCY the. SINGING qualities 
of the instrument. the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTR CTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


/ Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


THE 


BALDWIN BACK REST 


A New and Practical Back Rest. 


Can be Attached 
to any Piano or 
Organ Stool, 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty a and upon their excellence alone 
have attainec 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Adjustable to Any 
Child or Adalt. 


Is the only Back Kest 


made which Supports 
the Back. 


Is CHEAP. 


Every Piano FuLty WARRANTED FOR Five YEArs. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


In buying this Rest you 
do not have to buy 
a Stool. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
The best ani most practical 
attachment for supporting the 


back when performing on Piano or Organ ever made, 
@@” For prices and full particulars address 


BALDWIN BACK REST CO., 


=: CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first 8t., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-prir..4 
Pianoin America. §2@~ Senu for Catalogue, 
4 








N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thorougbly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











2) 





NEAR GRAND *JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


“Gipalisteo uw wer 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


EW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway. 





~v#2IT HAS NO SUPERION! ~— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agrafie Belt Metal Bar arrange ment, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have o 2" ent metallic 
A on frame, cast in one piece, patented Mar, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


ae ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, "220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


a \ \ \ E K 4) | <i 
pasy crann. GEO, STECK & CO, ott = csr 


rm sxALLNOT @RAXD GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT mao ADE 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com 


= _] bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic ae) = nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- feel tes Oo — and Small Apartments, 


i _ Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, ——tine 


secercese = NEGMAN GHENT, lg THE “HILLER” ORCAK 


co. DD. PHASE fins] are = | Is the Best and Most Salabie 


Piano Manufacturers. Max's] 

i i i 5 Organ of the day 

Patent German Silver Action-Rails, a gan of y- 
UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


49 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ; 
A : : RNGESSS. ¢ CATALOGUE, &c., FREE, 



































ACCENTS WANTED. 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and 


brass shell rail. A most complete and elegant im- 
in pi ITEZLACA, N. Y. 


provement in pianos. 
\ A ox a | 
* 4 4" AR AN AY MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


; $ aoa im Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and es pt i / and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


y ; a 1 | Hh | Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
. if | | Le > geo King, Robt. Goldbeck, ¢ hae. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
4 a $) Soo 5 | ' Y oe M. Bowman, Gus stave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 

sb * 


San Francisco, and many others 


aes por Wahereline. 338 and 340 East ast 31st. 8: Street, New York. = 5 oa — 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Burdett Organ List. ( PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
THE — PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


The Belmont and The Milton T AB Fp OOF Seesied Sere at Petes te 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 
ORGANS. GHORGH BOTHN HR, 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. ORGAN C0. 


»  |Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


FACTORY, NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. w. 
orcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, (T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,'® "wiaryouic'” * 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, a Y. Vi , se Pe ge. ie eed IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF : ; <5 . : 4 a ce GRAND, SQUARE 


a PIANO HARDWARE, | (AP ee 72d UPRIGHT 
~ Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. a a AT ee /f) 6 PIANO COVERS 
> Nickel- Morn 5 Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 7 AN H - : Nes S c > 7 ¥ So ; 7, | 1 AND SCARFS, 


Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
Piano Stools, 




















§@™ AGENTS WANTED. 

















constantly on hand. 


Patented. 
Music Racks 











Arti ists’ ag 


STRAUCH BROS. Seirus aN. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — : Ss ———_— . , » on "Sele ection 
=" : 3S ——— = Bh = Se Voy to the Trade 


Grand, Square and Upright 
Ottoman 


= se? Sa SSS —— “Tr  Piano-Stools 
eS = wee — : Fs ss : ~ a great 
Specially. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, @fext to Steinway Hall. §@8™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Es. G. HARRINGTON BSE Ong wistracrvnsss oF @ 
““Thitvivhtimtiywontin SQuare* Opright Pianofertes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 452. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Lowest at Prices, 
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STHEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman anne, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR NINETEEN YEARS, MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCANS have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, been 
ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors; not even 


in one such important comparison has any other American Organ been 


found equaltothem. One Hundred 
Styles, adapted to all O ad G A N S uses, from the smallest 
size, yet having the characteristic Ma$on 

& HamLin excellence, at $22, to the best instrument which it is possible to 
construct from reeds at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, and - 
Price Lists free. 


The MASON & HAMLIN UPRICHT PIANOFORTES add to 
all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments one of 
peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in quality of 


tone and durability, esvecially diminished 
liability to get out of a lA N O S tune. Pronounced the 
greatest improvement made in Upright Pianos 
for half a century. The Mason & Hamtin Co. pledge themselves that every 
Piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their Organs. 

{39™ Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Avenue. 
NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 























ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 


NO. & APPELEiwe 





.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
STREET, BOSS. 


NONE BUT THE | FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 

















ALFRED 











Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO ORGAN § 


bul FELT  & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N ‘Vid (Sata | 





Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


= MATERIALS, 








122 HAST THIRTEEN TH STREET NEW YORE. 








BEHNING 


Thane, Upright and Grand Pianos 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


TO — 





— SUCCESSORS 


’ | “ tr 
4 Chase Piano Co. >: 
bees 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, ‘Church, New York. 














